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Editorial 


Let's Face Issues 


1 SPITE OF THE FACT that ours is a 
century of wars and threats of wars 
with nuclear weapons, it may yet be 
known as the century when there was 
most remarkable growth in_ under- 
standing the behavior of men and in 
knowledge of the ways whereby men 
may reconstruct and redirect their 
behavior to bring about more adequate 
development, both of themselves as 
individual personalities and of the 
group or groups to which they belong. 

There are many forces at work today 
to support this prophecy. Expanding 
constantly is the frontier of knowledge 
about the physiological processes which 
influence the growth and development 
of man. In such a clarifying and read- 
able book as Sir Charles Sherrington’s 
Man on His Nature, we can learn of 
the processes involved in the making 
of man, the miracle of natural forces 
at work providing both his limitations 
and his promise. Growing, too, are 
insights into the complexities of hu- 
man behavior, its motivation and its 
expression as revealed in the studies 
of psychologists, social psychologists 
and psychiatrists. Evolutionary proc- 
esses are seen, not only in man’s 
physical make-up, but also in his intel- 
lectual and moral nature. 

Increasingly evident is the close 
interaction between environment and 
the developing personality. Human 
nature is at one with all nature, but 
with a difference—since man has the 
capacity to be critical of himself and 
to develop that most uniquely human 
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of all traits, altruism.’ In science we 
see the processes and consequences of 
nature. But we may not find there 
the values which help us in the de- 
cisions which test our moral quality. 
Appraisal of good and evil, kindness 
and cruelty is left to philosophical and 
religious thought which deal with the 
significance of consequences. It is for 
appraisal of behavior that we develop 
value systems. Those of us who are 
eager to extend the democratic way of 
life hold as our central value the 
growth of each human being to his full 
potential. Such growth is a process 
achievable in varying degrees through 
human association in which individual 
personality is respected, problems are 
solved through the method of intel- 
ligence, and common concerns are in- 
creasingly widened through participa- 
tion and sharing. 

We have in this country a faith that 
every person must have equal oppor- 
tunity to develop as an individual, 
that he must have equal rights under 
the law, that he must be respected as 
a partner in the development of the 
community. ‘There is no room in 
this philosophy for religious prejudice, 
caste and class distinctions, preference 
for the rich over the poor, consider- 
ation of the young at the expense of 
the old or of the old at the expense of 
the young. Gifted children and young 


*For an extensive discussion of the rise of 
altruism in man see Charles Sherrington, Man 
on His Nature. Garden City, New York: Dou- 
bleday and Company, Inc. 1953, Chapter XII. 
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people may not be set apart to be 
educated away from the stream of 
common life except at their own peril 
and the peril of the group which they 
should serve. Neither Caucasian, nor 
Negro, nor Mongolian may seek to 
grow at the expense of the other. Men, 
women and children everywhere must 
experience consideration, responsibility 
and opportunity. 

The temptation is to assume that 
people will accept and live by demo- 
cratic values as the result of hearing 
about them. For many years the use 
of hortatory methods by preachers and 
teachers, followed by threats to trans- 
gressors from either earthly or super- 
natural powers has been considered one 
of the best ways of inculcating values. 
Asa result homes, schools and churches 
have tended to provide children with 
appropriate maxims, quotations and 
threats instead of giving them experi- 
ence in democratic living. Advice has 
been freely given; but the example of 
our behavior, with its gap between 
ideals and conduct, has been ac- 
cepted by our children and uncritically 
imitated. 

New ideas about the causes and 
consequences of behavior have brought 
about some important changes in our 
thinking and practice as educators. Of 
growing influence in education is the 
needs theory. Aggressive and hostile 
behavior, as well as that which is with- 
drawn and self-abusive, is seen as re- 
sponse to unmet or frustrated emo- 
tional needs. ‘The study of “author- 
itarian personalities” recorded in the 
“Studies in Prejudice” series reveals 
these individuals to be characterized 
by conventionality, repression, rigidity, 
fear and dependency. People who be- 
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little others, strike out against groups, 
and indulge in hate mongering are 
psychologically ill, deprived in some 
degree of the basic emotional satisfac- 
tions which nourish human _person- 
ality: love, belonging, recognition, joy, 
a sense of personal worth, an integrat- 
ing value system, a fair balance be- 
tween success and failure, self direc- 
tion, and ability to deal appropriately 
with life experiences, keeping close to 
reality.” 

When growing personalities are seg- 
regated from the main stream of com- 
munity life because of some circum- 
stance over which they have no control, 
such as sex, race, religious inheritance, 
degree of intelligence, or national 
origin, the effect is to reduce their 
chances for full development and ma- 
turity. ‘These findings about human 
development influenced the decision 
of the Supreme Court regarding the 
segregation of Negro children and 
youth in the public schools of this 
country. One of the important ques- 
tions at issue is the extent to 
which segregation limits the oppor- 
tunity of Negro children to have the 
same chance for education as their 
white comtemporaries.* The conclu- 
sion reached by the Court indicates a 
belief that separate facilities, even if 
they are equally good from the stand- 
points of physical equipment and 
qualifications of teaching personnel, 


* For an extensive discussion of the nature of 
these emotional needs and others see Chapter 
VI of Daniel Prescott’s Emotion and the Edu- 
cative Process. Washington, D. C.: The Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1938. 

*An account of the reports of social scientists 
submitted to the Supreme Court may be found 
in the December 1953, Journal of Social Issues, 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, 
New York. 
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still deprive those who are segregated 
from experiencing a wholesome en- 
vironment for growing. 


Creating Better Environments 


Studies of desegregation reported to 
the Supreme Court indicate that there 
is a readiness in many parts of the 
country, North, South, and in the 
border states, to change the old habits 
of segregated life. ‘This is true, not 
only of communities where Negroes 
and Caucasians make up the main 
stream of population, but also of com- 
munities where other racial and na- 
tional groups come together, as, for 
example, the Anglo- and Spanish- 
speaking peoples of the Southwest and 
the Rocky Mountain Region. ‘The 
American conscience is at work in 
widely separated geographical areas. 
Such readiness provides the support 
which public schools must increasing- 
ly have if they are to implement the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. 

We cannot assume, however, that 
physical desegregation under the law 
will solve the problems of human re- 
lationships which are so deeply in- 
volved in processes of isolation. Indi- 
viduals and groups can be ostracized 
by gestures and language, by feelings 
and attitudes. Many Negro and Span- 
ish-speaking children, for example, en- 
rolling freely in the schools of the 
North, find that they are not an ac- 
cepted part of the on-going life of 
the school community. Wherever this 
condition exists, whether through the 
prejudice of children, parents, teach- 
ers, or lay community members, the 
spirit of the Supreme Court ruling is 
violated. It is important, therefore, 
that all public schools, North, South, 
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East and West, and their communities 
give increasing attention to the devel- 
opment of environments which meet 
more adequately the emotional needs 
of children and youth. 

We cannot assume that adults them- 
selves are capable of creating such 
environments without constantly in- 
creasing and improving their knowl- 
edges and skills. Research and study 
in the realm of human relations is 
going forward. Laboratories concerned 
with the study of human behavior in 
groups are developing in colleges and 
universities, as, for example, the Hu- 
man Dynamics Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the National 
‘Training Laboratory for Group De- 
velopment at Bethel, Maine. 

Action research in classrooms en- 
courages study of the social relations 
among children and youth through 
sociometric techniques and through 
the analysis of individual and group 
behavior. Workshops in human rela- 
tions and in intergroup education help 
teachers and others to become in- 
creasingly sensitive to human values 
and to ways of organizing school and 
curriculum to serve the emotional 
needs of children and youth. 

We in ASCD are especially respon- 
sible for encouraging the readiness of 
this country to rid itself of the outward 
and visible signs of segregation and 
discrimination. We are equally respon- 
sible to work for the growth among 
us all of the inward and spiritual grace 
out of which grows acceptance of all 
personalities as of great worth. 

—PRUDENCE Bostwick, supervisor, 
Public Schools, Denver, Colorado, and 


president, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA. 
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Desegregation Is 


EARL S. JOHNSON 


More Than Skin Deep 


Segregation, with its resultant ills, is not confined to a single 
geographical area; neither do the ill effects always manifest 
themselves in the same manner. This article shows, for example, 
the wide prevalence of residential segregation. It also indicates 
the wholesome results of cumulative change. 


EGREGATION in the public schools in 
the United States is dead in prin- 
ciple. That is, it is dead de jure, but it 
is not dead de facto. De facto it as- 
sumes many forms and will require 
many kinds of action to put an end 
to it. 

While it is true that the Supreme 
Court’s decision of May 17, 1954 de- 
clared unconstitutional the segregation 
of pupils according to race only in the 
five communities in which suit had 
been brought, the moral effect of its 
action on the whole nation is clear. A 
new legal bench mark has been set. 

But law, per se, does not bring about 
the complex social changes which must 
take place if segregation of pupils is to 
end de facto. ‘The law is not the final 
solvent for social ills, however much it 
provides the basis in whose absence 
only custom and usage would deter- 
mine what was right conduct. 

Thus it is that desegregation, North 
and South, poses a problem for social 
action. ‘The rate at which it may be 
accomplished will be paced by consid- 
eration of when and how. The place 
and speed of when and how will differ 
as the history and practice of segrega- 
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tion, both de jure and de facto, differ in 
local communities, North and South. 
Despite the important role which both 
federal and state agencies play in edu- 
cation, provision for education and the 
kind of education it is, perhaps more 
characteristically than any other phase 
of our social life, is a local community 
matter. 

The status of segregation in the 
schools in those states in which it was 
not required by law (ante May 17, 
1954) varies. In twelve states there was 
no explicit legal provision against it; in 
four states it was permitted in varying 
degrees; and in sixteen states it was 
explicitly forbidden. The total Negro 
population in these thirty-two states 
was, in 1950, in excess of 4% million. 


The New Wandering 


It is not unlikely that de facto segre- 
gation of Negro children exists in the 
schools of some communities in many 
of these states—or at least in those in 
which there is a sizable residéntial con- 
centration of Negroes. It is with such 
communities in non-Southern states 
that this discussion is concerned. 

The residential segregation of Ne- 
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groes in the urban centers of the non- 
South is due to the natural growth 
process of those communities. ‘This, in 
turn, has produced segregation of Ne- 
gro children in the public schools. ‘The 
process is natural in the sense that it 
is due to the play of economic and 
social factors whose force and opera- 
tion transcend the will and desire of 
individuals. ‘These factors trace to two 
important processes in the culture of 
modern communities: (a) the right 
and opportunity for people to migrate 
from community to community, and 
(b) the growth process of urban com- 
munities (somewhat unique to non- 
Southern cities) by reason of the suc- 
cessive waves of immigrants or emi- 
grants in the case of native-born which 
have settled in them. 

‘The movement of Negro people into 
and within urban communities of the 
non-South is the most recent (save 
that of Mexican and Puerto Rican peo- 
ple) in a long series of enactments of 
the truth of the classic axiom that “the 
city air makes for freedom.” It may 
also be seen as a manifestation of the 
equally classic axiom, stated by the 
eminent German economic historian, 
Karl Biicher, that “every great advance 
in civilization begins with a new wan- 
dering.” 

But this “new wandering” which has 
greatly increased the Negro population 
of the urban communities of the non- 
South has encountered barriers. ‘These 
have been chiefly economic and cul- 
tural in nature. Economically these 
Negro migrants have been unable to 
compete on equal terms with most 
non-Negroes in the housing market. 
Hence they, like most of their white 
immigrant predecessors, settled in or 
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near the center of the cities to which 
they turned in the search for greater 
freedom. Consequently a residential 
pattern of Negro people, not unlike 
that of earlier city-ward migrants of 
low income and social status and mea- 
gerly equipped with industrial skills. 
has developed in the cities of the non- 
South. The residential pattern of all 
but a few non-Southern cities with 
populations of 25,000 or more tends 
to confirm this fact. 

As the in-migrant groups to non- 
Southern cities prospered they tended 
to resettle in neighborhoods succes- 
sively farther away from the area of 
original settlement, the center of the 
city. ‘This movement was both accom- 
panied and hastened by the pressure 
for space by new waves of immigrants. 
‘These, in due time, also tended to 
move toward the rim of the commu 
nity, leaving their worn-out houses for 
the next wave of in-migrants to occupy. 

It is in this setting and successive 
process that Negro in-migrants belong. 
Similarly, as they have prospered, they, 
like their non-Negro fellows, have 
tended to extend the area of their res- 
idence outward. The history of their 
movement to non-Southern cities, their 


Earl S. Johnson is professor of the social 
sciences, The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. Recently Dr. Johnson 
worked—along with 41 others—as a mem- 
ber of the “field staff” on the research 
which has been reported in a general way 
by Harry S. Ashmore in The Negro and 
the Schools. This is the first in a series of 
volumes on this topic that are forthcom- 
ing from the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. This project was car- 
ried out under a grant and under the gen- 
eral supervision of The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education (Ford Founda- 
tion). 
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settlement within them and their grad- 
ual trek toward the rim of such com- 
munities differs from that of their non. 
Negro predecessors chiefly and most 
significantly in the fact that against 
them far deeper and more lasting prej- 

udices have been exhibited. Conse- 
quently their trek has been slower, 

fraught with greater threat and often 
with outright violence, and has, in 
the main, resulted in a concentrated 
rather than a dispersed pattern of resi- 
dential settlement. ‘Thus while Negroes 
have enjoyed some mobility within 
non-Southern urban communities they 
have not enjoyed the right of com- 
petition on equal economic and social 
terms with their non-Negro fellow 
citizens in the choice of place of resi 
dence, or for that matter, in the choice 
of employment. 


Residential Segregation 

The de facto segregation of Negio 
children in the public schools of non- 
Southern urban centers is a direct 
consequence of the de facto residential 
segregation of their parents. ‘The break- 
ing of the housing blockade which con- 
fronts the Negro population in these 
cities is thus the most considerable 
factor standing in the way of the re- 
duction or elimination of the segre- 
gation of Negro children in the public 
schools of those communities. 

Thus it is that the rugged economic, 
political and cultural factors which 
operate in the “educative society’ 
outside the school, must be brought to 
serve the letter and spirit of the law 
against segregation. Hence what can 
and will happen in the school will be 
conditioned by what can and will hap- 
pen in the Great Society, economical- 
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ly, politically and culturally as well as 
legally. 

This is the picture of the underlying 
facts. If we are daunted by it we must 
remind ourselves that it is facts which 
daunt us. ‘To permit that to happen 
would be pathetic. 

Most non-Southern cities with size- 
able concentrations of Negro people 
reveal a pattern of Negro settlement 
whose elementary school districts show 
such characteristics as the following: 
a disproportionately large number of 
pupils per room and per teacher; the 
highest percentage of rooms in short 
supply; the lowest percentage of sur- 
plus and/or special-use rooms; a dis- 
proportionately large number of old, 
inadequate and deteriorated buildings 
with consequent more intense use, 
greater repair and maintenance costs 
and greater strain on teachers because 
of large classes, overcrowding, inade- 
quate facilities and, significantly, a 
greater proportion of children with 
learning difficulties. It is such real and 
stubborn facts as these which must be 
changed if equal, not to speak of de- 
segregated, educational opportunities 
are to be afforded Negro children. ‘The 
untruth of the myth of “separate but 
equal” educational opportunities is 
thus affirmed in non-Southern as well 
as Southern urban communities. 


Cumulative Change 

The principle on which equal and 
nonsegregated education will come 
about in those communities in the 
United States—both North and South 
—in which it is not now a fact is a 
cumulative one. This is not equivalent 
to a principle of gradualism, at least not 
the kind of gradualism born of half- 
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heartedness if not cowardice. It is a 
principle which requires that a start 
toward desegregation be made wher- 
ever and whenever it can be made. It is 
a principle which denies the oft-held 
notion that cause and effect are re- 
lated as links in a chain. ‘That view 
has never been, nor is it now, a real 
one. Cause and effect are a net of 
circumstances. Hence the net must be 
widely cast so as to take advantage of 
every factor ‘which, directly or indi- 
rectly, will bear helpfully on improving 
the status of the Negro population. 
The principle of cumulative change 
upon which we must depend reveals 
the following potential: a favorable 
change in any one of the distinctive 
contributory conditions (housing, edu- 
cation, employment, recreation, etc.) 
will, if it can be held constant long 
enough, tend to raise the other condi- 
tions and bring about a readjustment 
of the whole system in conformity with 
favorable social change. Thus the 
receipt of equal wages for equal work, 
opportunities for equal competition in 
the housing market and whatever 
other “better” can be brought about 
for Negroes (and all disadvantaged 
minorities in our society) must last 
long enough to be translated into a 
higher standard of living and evoke the 
attitudes and expectations which tend 
to go along with it. In any given com- 
munity there are many potential when- 
and-how points. ‘They must be availed 
of at one and the same time, since 
each variable in the complex supports 
and is supported by all the others. 
The task is a political one in the 
broadest and most genuine sense of 
the meaning of politics. Important 
among the factors which will be re- 
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quired are such as these: an enlight- 
ened and vigorous community con- 
science respecting the inequity and 
iniquity of segregation because of race; 
rigorous enforcement of the law re- 
specting the right of Negroes to live in 
those communities in which they 
choose to live; the delimitation of 
school districts on the logic of equality 
of access to school facilities regardless 
of race; the rigorous enforcement of 
racially fair regulations governing 
transfers; alert and active voluntary 
organizations which have the courage 
to protest every violation of civil li- 
berty; positive programs for the de- 
segregation of Negro teachers as well 
as Negro pupils in the public schools; 
the formation and vigorous operation 
of human relations commissions— 
both official and informal in nature; 
the enforcement of fair employment 
practices—in short, the organization of 
the community through many chan- 
nels and agencies to the end that verbal 
dedication to the democratic credo 
will find expression in social action. 

In all these plans and efforts we 
must be guided by a sense of realism. 
This requires that we bear in mind that 
desegregation of the public schools in- 
volves, as does all major social change, 
an adjustment of fundamental moral 
values. What we want is better schools 
and desegregation is one of the major 
yardsticks by which they may be 
achieved and measured. If, however, 
we should argue that there is no good 
reason for drawing school district lines 
just to create the conditions for de- 
segregation any more than to create 
the conditions for segregation, we 
would be arguing badly. ‘That would 
be an “all or none” way of stating the 
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issue. Many factors enter into the | 


drawing of school district lines, an im- 
portant one being the democratic ideal 
that segregation is to be avoided when- 
ever and wherever possible. 

Despite dedicated and wise efforts 
to influence educational policy so that 
desegregation may be achieved wher- 
ever and whenever possible, we shall 
continue to have schools in which there 


will be a high concentration of white | 


and Negro pupils, respectively. ‘The 
facts of urban life make this certain 
for many years. In that event what we 
need to do is to seek to modify the 
relations which now often exist be- 
tween such schools. 

We might devoutly anticipate the 
day when it would be a thoroughly 
workable policy with unquestionable 
democratic results for pupils to attend 
the school of their choice, or the choice 
of their parents—regardless of their 
race or the racial group which might 
make up the bulk of the population 
of a school. The dreams of a Walt 
Whitman would then come to reality, 
and with it genuine democracy. 

For the changes which must come if 
desegregation is to come de facto as 
well as de jure there must be marked 
changes in local community opinion. 
But even deeper than opinion is the 
sentiment which predetermines it. 
What we must come to know is not 
only what the peculiar opinions of the 
community are but also the complex 
elements of moral feeling and character 
in which those opinions are nurtured. 
It is right changes at that level of com- 
munity life which must come about if 
the schools, as John Dewey expressed 
it, are to become “outposts of a more 
humane civilization.” 
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As Segregation Ends 


A. G. RICHARDSON 


This article reports the progress various states are making in 


eliminating segregation in public schools. It also points to the 


promise and the principles of American democracy which must 


guide, inspire and sustain school people in this critical transi- 


tional period. 


§ SEGREGATION ENDS in the public 

schools, America is fulfilling a 
great promise. It is the promise of 
liberty and justice for all. America is 
not only advancing our basic moral, 
human and democratic values, but is 
translating noble principles into tan- 
gible democratic achievements. 

‘The momentous decision of the Su- 
preme Court outlawing segregation in 
our schools, was a crushing blow to 
many undesirable customs, traditions, 
and mores in our country and the 
beginning of the full implementation 
of the fundamental things which go 
to make up our great American creed. 
This decision is the recognition of such 
ideals as the essential dignity of the 
individual, the basic equality of all 
men, and the inalienable rights of 
freedom, justice and fair opportunity 
guaranteed to all American citizens. 
Some people in our country, however, 
regard this decision as “unconstitution- 
al” and as a “foul blow” to all the 
customs, traditions and mores which 
many people in our country have 
revered for over 200 years. 


A. G. Richardson is associate supervisor, 
Elementary and Secondary Education, 
State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 
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But what has happened since this 
decision was announced on May 17, 
1954? 

What progress is being made toward 
implementing the decision? 

In America, education is a_ state 
function. ‘The problem of implement- 
ing the Court’s decision, therefore, be- 
comes primarily the responsibility of 
the several states. Local school of- 
ficials, for the most part, depend upon 
the state officials for direction and 
guidance in dealing with such a de- 
cision. However, in this particular case, 
there are a few exceptions. Some local 
communities are going forward with 
the integration of schools without de- 
lay and without much guidance from 
state officials. 

Before this decision, seventeen states 
and the District of Columbia required 
segregation in the public schools. In 
four states it was permissive. Eleven 
states had no laws on the subject; and 
sixteen states prohibited the practice. 

There are several positions a state 
may take now that the decision has 
been rendered. A state may take the 
position that: 


1. ‘The Supreme Court has rendered 
the decision; let it enforce it. 
2. It is better to abandon the public 
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school system than to comply with 
the decision. 

3. It is better to accept the law with- 
out question and to proceed without 
delay to abide by the decision. 

4. It is better to implement the de- 
cision gradually. 

5. It is better to wait for the final 
decree before acting. 

While there are many people in each 
state who are willing to comply with 
the decision, there are some who vow 
that they will never comply; and the 
voices of those who vow not to comply 
are loud enough to cause some of those 
who would to hesitate. 

On Thursday, June 10, 1954, officials 
from fifteen southern states met in 
Richmond, Virginia to discuss the Su- 
preme Court decision. ‘This group in- 
cluded nine governors. ‘The meeting 
was held behind closed doors. Accord- 
ing to the press, it was decided that 
each state would deal with the prob- 
lem of integration in its own way. It 
appears that Georgia, South Carolina 
and Mississippi stood firmly on their 
vowed intentions of not mixing white 
and Negro pupils. West Virginia, 
Maryland, Kentucky and, to some ex- 
tent, Oklahoma, indicated that they 
would accept the verdict as a directive 
to end segregation and would begin 
steps to integrate their separate schools. 
Virginia, North Carolina, ‘Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Alabama, ‘Texas, Louisiana 
and Florida, seemed to take positions 
somewhere in between these extremes. 


What States Are Doing 


Since that time, the following things 
have occurred with regard to the im- 
plementation of the Supreme Court’s 
ruling: 
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The District of Columbia Board of 
Education adopted 6 to 2 a five point 
plan for ending segregation in the pub- 
lic schools of Washington. The plan 
calls for ending segregation in these 
schools beginning with the fall term 
1954 and completing the process of 
desegregation by the fall of 1955. The 
five points included in this plan are 
as follows: 

1. All assignments and ratings in 
the school system shall be based upon 
merit, not race or color. 

No pupil shall be favored or dis- 
criminated against because of race or 
color. 

3. Children in no event shall be 
permitted to attend schools outside 
the boundaries in which they live for 
reasons of race or color. 

4. No records of pupils or personnel 
shall make any reference to race or 
color. 

All schools shall be used to maxi- 
mum efficiency without regard to race 
or color. 

South Carolina has threatened, 
through its governor, to abandon the 
public school system if no legal method 
of circumventing the Court’ s decision 
can be found. 

Virginia has announced officially 
that schools i in this state will continue 
to be operated during the 1954-1955 
session on a segregated basis. In the 
meantime, a commission consisting of 
members of the legislature only has 
been appointed by the governor to 
study the problem posed by the Court’s 
decision and to make recommenda- 
tions for next steps. 

North Carolina at the present time 
has a commission appointed by the 
governor to study the problem. The 
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public schools in the meantime are 
being operated on a segregated basis. 


The state officials in Tennessee 
have recently announced a “Tennessee 
Plan.” This plan calls for a gradual 
integration of Negro and white pupils 
in the public schools of the state. Ac- 
cording to this plan, integration will 
begin with the first grade, the other 
classes continuing on a segregated basis, 
but each year the new first graders 
would be mixed and the integrated 
classes would move up gradually 
through elementary and high schools. 
According to this plan, it will take 
from ten to twelve years to complete 
integration of the public schools of 
Tennessee. 

West Virginia is attempting to in- 
tegrate the public schools in line with 
the Court’s decision. Desegregated 
classes began in Barbour County, West 
Virginia with the opening of schools 
this year. It is stated officially that no 
incidents occurred against the policy. 
According to the press, the president 
of the school board described the open- 
ing day as routine and without in- 
cident. 


In Baltimore, Maryland, a small 
Negro girl walked into Oliver Crom- 
well Elementary School, August 31, 
1954, and requested to be registered 
as a first grade pupil, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch of that date. 
She was accepted. It was the first time 
in the history of public schools in 
Baltimore that white and Negro chil- 
dren were registered in the same public 
school. Previously Oliver Cromwell 
School had been open to white chil- 
dren only. It is said that the same 
thing was taking place throughout the 
city. The City Board of Education 
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announced the end of segregation last 
June in compliance with the Court’s 
decision. ‘The Maryland State Board 
of Education, however, decided to de- 
lay integration elsewhere on the ground 
that the Supreme Court had not ruled 
on an effective date or method of 
bringing about the change. 

Mississippi has attempted to get 
Negro and white citizens to agree to 
maintain segregated schools on a vol- 
untary basis. 

Louisiana is seeking to evade the 
decision by invoking state police 
powers to maintain the “good health 
and morals” of its citizenry. In Baton 
Rouge, September 3, 1954, thirty-nine 
Negro children accompanied by their 
parents, attempted to enroll in a white 
elementary school. ‘They were turned 
away by the principal who said she 
was not authorized to admit Negroes. 

Georgia, like South Carolina, has 
threatened to abandon its system of 
public schools if no other way is found 
to avoid the implementation of the 
Court’s decision. 

In Hobbs, New Mexico, white and 
Negro children quietly began attend- 
ing desegregated schools August 30, 
1954, according to an Associated Press 
dispatch on that date. “Fears of 
violence proved groundless,” said the 
dispatch. The children went to classes 
without incident after a week of ten- 
sion among adults and predictions that 
the end of segregated schools would 
lead to bloodshed. ‘The Hobbs School 
Board has ordered an end to segregated 
schools on the basis of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling outlawing the practice. 

Alabama is continuing segregation 
in the schools of that state until the 
Court hands down the final decree. In 
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Montgomery, September 2, 1954, 
group of twenty-three Negro dakdven 
tried to enroll in an all-white elemen- 
tary school. They were denied admis- 
sion. Since then, no other attempt has 
been made by Negroes in Alabama. 

Missouri's policy permits any school 
district in the state to desegregate this 
year if it so desires. In the city of St. 
Louis, three Negro and two white high 
schools will be integrated February 1, 
1955, according to present plans, and 
in September 1955 it is planned to 
complete the integration of all public 
schools in that city. Other local com- 
munities in Missouri are working out 
similar plans. 

Delaware’s State Board of Education 
is approving plans of individual school 
districts to integrate their white and 
Negro schools but has not completed 
the formulation of a state policy. Up 
to now, integration has taken place 
slowly. In Wilmington, the local board 
has approved a system of integrating 
elementary grades, but only in excep- 
tional cases has it approved integra- 
tion on the secondary school level. 
About a_ half-dozen school districts 
have approved integration of the pub- 
lic schools in Delaware, but all of 
these seem to be in the most northern 
of the three counties which make up 
Delaware. 

In Arkansas, it is reported that at 
least six Negroes will go to the Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas high school opening 
September 13, 1954. ‘There seems to 
be no apparent opposition. ‘These stu- 
dents formerly attended a high school 
sixty miles away. 

Some states are altogether sincere 
in trying to carry out the mandate of 
the Supreme Court without delay and 
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with the least friction, while others 
are violently opposed to the decision 
and are determined to maintain segre- 
gation at almost any cost. In the latter 
case, these states are trying to find ways 
of evading the ruling of the highest 
court in our land in spite of the fact 
that the rest of the world is looking 
to America for leadership in the imple- 
mentation of democracy. Those who 
would circumvent this decision have 
lost sight of the fact that it is difficult 
to get people to respect our ideal of 
freedom unless we make free all who 
live in our land. Those who are seek- 
ing ways of getting around this de- 
cision would have a whole ethnic 
group continue to accept the prevailing 
customs, mores and established social 
patterns of a large section of our coun- 
try, without protest, even though these 
customs and mores are anti-democrat- 
ic, antisocial and un-American in their 
manifestations. 


A Rich Cultural Heritage 


As segregation ends, there are some 
very important things to be _ re- 
membered. One thing to remember 
is that there is a rich cultural heritage 
residing in the American people. We 
in the United States are composed of 
many national, social and _ religious 
groups. America has within it the sons 
and daughters of every fragment of 
civilization. ‘This makes our country 
great in human resources. Not sepa- 
rately, but together as a people we can 
create a better kind of human relation- 
ship. We can create a democracy of 
cultures and a society of free indi- 
viduals. At our disposal are the values 
and ideals, the arts and knowledges, 
the laws and techniques, the human 
and natural resources, 
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We have in America both brain and 
brawn. What we need most of all 
is the will to do that which we profess 
to believe and which we proudly ex- 
press in our great American creed. 

This creed is not new. It has grown 
out of man’s experiences through the 
ages. Its tenets pervaded the life and 
works of free Athens. Its tenets were 
found in the life and works of the 
world’s great prophets. They were 
found in the liberalizing and humaniz- 
ing movements of the modern age, in 
the Renaissance, in the Reformation, 
in both the French and the American 
Revolutions, in the breakdown of 
feudal institutions, in the rise of the 
middle classes, in the overthrow of 
slavery and now we find them at work 
in this great determined struggle to 
break down segregation and to estab- 
lish complete integration in all phases 
of American life. 

For generations, the principles of 
this great creed have been taught in 
our schools, ministers have preached 
them from the pulpit, and courts have 
pronounced great decisions in their 
terms. It is because of this heritage 
that millions of Negroes in America, 
who in the past have been forced by 
law to build their whole economic and 
social existence on the basis of segre- 
gation, appealed to the highest tribunal 
in our land to end this undemocratic 
and un-American practice. This group 
realizes that minorities exist in Ameri- 
ca and that these minorities must abide 
by the decision of the majority when 
the decision is the law of the land. 
But these minorities realize also that 
they are guaranteed the right to fight, 
through peaceful and legal means such 
as are provided by our courts, to change 
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the decisions of the majority especial- 
ly when these decisions violate the 
principles of democracy. 

As segregation ends, a very un- 
desirable process involving the Negro 
child will end. In mathematics the 
process is called “infinite progression.” 
It may be illustrated as follows: 

You start a man toward a particular 
destination, let us say toward Chicago. 
At the same time, you manipulate his 
travel conditions in a way that it will 
take so long for him to get there that 
he will never arrive. No intelligent 
person would argue that the man is 
not traveling toward Chicago, but the 
rate at which he is going and the con- 
ditions under which he is traveling are 
so slow and so bad that they are having 
the very physical, emotional and psy- 
chological effects on him that are 
necessary to prevent him from ever 
fully arriving. This kind of thing has 
been happening to Negro children for 
generations as the “separate but equal” 
doctrine has applied in our public 
schools. Under this doctrine thousands 
of Negro children have been lost as 
potential contributors to society. Be- 
cause of poor and limited educational 
facilities, they could never arrive at 
their educational destination. 

As segregation in the public schools 
ends, the policy of “infinite progres- 
sion” will be abandoned and, instead, 
the policy of finite progression will 
be adopted. Thus all citizens in Ameti- 
ca will be guaranteed arrival at their 
educational destinations not only in 
a reasonable and defensible time, but 
they will be guaranteed arrival without 
the warped and wounded personalities 
caused by the rate and the conditions 
under which they have to travel. 
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PAULINE HILLIARD 


IMPROVING SOCIAL LEARNINGS—Our Hope 


for Ending Social Discriminations 


One realistic answer to the problem of social discriminations 


lies in improving the social learnings of boys and girls. This 
article is a sensitive interpretation of ways in which children 
can be assisted in relating themselves to one another and to their 
world in the secure, accepting, satisfying, challenging setting of 


school and community. 


But we are beginning to realize that it 
is not thing-poverty and fact-ignorance 
alone that makes the difference. . . . It is 
something closer to ones body and the 
people one loves (or fails to love) and as 
distant as God that drives one man to 
bind himself to his human world and 
another to keep slashing at his ties. 


HE PROBLEMS OF social discrimina- 

tion—unfair treatment and thwarted 
human relationships between the peo- 
ples of one’s family or hometown or 
nation or the world must surely have 
early beginnings in the lives of those 
who discriminate or who are discrimi- 
nated against. Certainly long before 
Napoleon and Hitler attempted to 
bring the world under the power of 
their control or before Florence Night- 
ingale and Albert Schweitzer began ex- 
tending themselves in service to their 
fellowmen, each in his own way was 


Pauline Hilliard is professor, Department 
of Elementary Education, College of 
Education, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. Dr. Hilliard is author of 
Improving Social Learnings in the Ele- 
mentary School (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1954), which was reviewed in 
the October issue of Educational Leader- 
ship. 
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learning ways of understanding himself 
and relating to others. If we could 
know the influences which operate in 
individuals’ lives that produce such 
widely differing human relations we 
could be more secure in our direction 
of the nurture and guidance of our 
children and youth. 

Any group of children brought to- 
gether will have its usual and unusual 
problems of social learnings—likenesses 
and differences, agreements and dis- 
agreements. ‘here may be the child 
who is too little or too big, the little 
girl with stringy hair and no belt for 
her dress, the boy who cries every time 
he is hurt, the child who “can’t” get 
dirty, the one whose father is in prison 
or whose mother is promiscuous. Or 
it may be the child who is new to the 
school who for so long remains silent, 
or children who fight or who cannot de- 
fend themselves, those who call each 
other names, and those who talk too 
much or not enough. ‘There may be 
those who have come to feel unworthy 
or too important because of the ways 
they can play, or read, or speak, or 

‘Lillian Smith, The Journey, The World 
Publishing Co., 1954, p. 159. 
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dress. It may be the one or ones who 
are different in color or nationality or 
speech or religion. ‘These and dozens 
of other needs and differences are the 
business of social learnings and must 
be woven into the daily living of chil- 
dren in such ways that children’s self- 
confidence is built and fine feelings are 
developed toward others. 


Achieving Self Acceptance 


The school along with the home 
stands in a strategic place in our cul- 
ture to help fulfill these responsibili- 
ties. In no other institution are brought 
together so many and varied needs and 
potentials. Where else but in the 
schools can all children have the en- 
vironment to support and accept their 
differences, mistakes, successes, fail- 
ures? Who more than the teacher 
should and can understand the ways 
to help each child enhance the self and 
fulfill the expectancies of society? 

While the picture lacks much being 
complete we do have impressive evi- 
dence from many sources which in- 
dicates that certain basic conditions at- 
tending the social learnings which chil- 
dren achieve affect the quality of their 
human relations. The research and 
writings of Karen Horney, H. S. Sulli- 
van, Arthur T. Jersild, and Gardner 
Murphy point out that only the person 
who learns to accept himself can estab- 
lish positive friendly relations with 
others. 

Only when a child is cared for and 
wanted can he share affection and 
attention with others. Only as he 
achieves a satisfied feeling of compe- 
tence can he work and play with others 
toward the success of cooperative group 


understandings. 
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Feelings Affect Relations 


Weare beginning to understand also 
that an individual’s responses to life ex- 
periences and other people are learned 
through the feeling tones accompany- 
ing those experiences. In their report 
of a study of children’s intercultural 
relations ‘T'rager and Yarrow say: 

They (the children) learned attitudes 
in a group situation in which they found 
many satisfactions. In it they were ac- 
cepted and they accepted the leader who 
exemplified consistently the values to be 
learned. In accepting the group situation 
and the leader, the child was disposed 
also to accept the values of the new 
culture.’ 


Whether children are learning prop- 
erty rights or how to take responsibility 
or to protest the authority of a bully or 
to get one’s way by name calling or to 
play fairly with one another they are 
building feelings into their relation- 
ships with others. 

With these basic conditions in mind 
it seems appropriate to search for some 
ways to apply them in the school living 
of children. In overview three ideas are 
suggested: 

Feeling tones are important as chil- 
dren learn the ways to treat others 
fairly. 

Adults are needed as children gain 
their social learnings. 

When the purposes are important 
enough individuals with wide differ- 
ences can constructively focus their in- 
terests and energy on cooperative ven- 
tures. 

* Helen G. Trager and Marian Radke Yarrow, 


They Learn What They Live, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1952. p. 352. 
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Feeling Tones Are Important as One Learns 
the Ways To Treat Others Fairly 








Learning to care what happens to others and to express and extend helpfulness grows 
through many experiences. At first the experiences are with those who are close and dear 
because they are our own. Then they extend to others who are not so near but because they 
need human sympathy and help and understanding—as we do—we learn to care. 

“And feeling close to my fellow-beings and to the earth, | gave sympathy to other living 
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creatures as naturally as a child breathes. 





As children learn to make and live by Taking responsibility comes naturally 
rules and agreements so are they gaining when one is depended on for a job that is 
know-how to insure fair treatment for important to him. 
others. 


Having fun together helps 
people like each other better. 


* Lillian Smith, The Jour- 
ney, The World Publish- 
ing Company, 1954. p. 76. 











Adults Are Needed 








To provide experiences that are im- To give support and help as one gives 


portant enough to include all. up some of one’s own way. / 











To push out the bounds of provincial To help analyze _ situations, predict 
community living. potential dangers, and examine values. } 


Many factors must enter into the living 
to help children grow and gain their 
social learnings. Certain positive changes 
come when adults care about children and 


understand them. 








Teachers can help children understand 


the meanings of their experiences— 





analyzing problems, relationships and 
feelings, discovering and using the re- 


sources within and without the group. / 





To help children learn the ways of group 


living and working. 














When The Purposes Are Important Enough 
One’s Interest and Energy Are Focused 






—On the product in the making. 


The differences of people are many 
and varied. Some of these differences 
have long been the dividing forces that 
resulted in confused, distorted feelings 
and behaviors. We are learning though 
that through involvement in common- 
ly shared problems, interests, and con- 
cerns individuals can come together. 
When the job at hand is important 
people can learn to pool their energies. 
‘They can find ways to build on and 
make use of the potentials of cach 
individual through cooperative inter- 
action. 


—On the game to play. 





Thus interacting individuals furnish 
the environment in which to bring for- 
ward their creative meanings, thereby 
giving each the opportunity to become 
a better self.’ 

It is the teacher’s role to help chil- 
dren have interesting, purposeful ex- 
periences through which they may 
build into their feelings and behavior 
respect for the values of their own 
differences and those of others through 
cooperative ventures. 

As we search for the ways for ending 
social discriminations we all feel dis- 
couraged at times. A long look at the 
progress that has been made can 
give perspective for facing today’s prob- 
lems. An examination of promising 
developments can give strength and 
confidence. 

Human slavery, divine rights of 
kings, church domination of nations of 
people, the feudal system are some 
examples of human controls which 
have been largely discarded by men. 
We still struggle with prejudices, mis- 

‘L. T. Hopkins, The Emerging Self in Home 
pen School, Harper and Brothers, 1954, p. 








placed sentiments and group pressures, 
but there are promising developments. 
Certainly never before were so many 
people concerned about those who 
have not enough to eat, not a place 
to live, and not work to earn either. 
The United Nations is one evidence 
of concern to find cooperative ways to 
settle the problems between nations 
and to protect those who may not be 
receiving fair treatment. 

There is a growing understanding 
of the meanings of human behavior, of 
the intricacies of relationships between 
individuals and groups of people, of 
the impact of the forces operating in 
our own and other cultures. 

As the schools help children and 
youth grow in self-understanding, ade- 
quacy, and respect for others they 
contribute to developing the kind of 
people who can lift the level of human 
relations. As we grow in sensitivity to 
the feeling tones accompanying chil- 
dren’s social learnings we can be more 
supportive of the problems of chil- 
dren’s relations. If we believe that 
when purposes are important enough 
individuals with wide differences can 
constructively use their interests and 
energy on cooperative ventures then 
we will continue to search for and use 





experiences growing out of the real con- 
cerns of children. 

As social learnings are gained in 
human environments that build the 
self and extend constructive relations 
with others, so can we hope to move 
toward ending social discriminations. 
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MALCOLM S. MacLEAN 


Are We Discriminating Against 


INTELLIGENCE? 


Do schools and colleges cherish and develop the unique apti- 


tudes, abilities and gifts of each individual? Or are we throt- 


tling and discriminating against various kinds of intelligence 


simply through our failure to recognize and to provide oppor- 


tunities for developing these important assets? Here lies one of 


the basic professional issues of our time. 


ESPITE OUR MASSIVE educational 
D system, our thousands of schools 
and colleges, our democratic ideal of 
functional literacy, culture and occupa- 
tional training for all, we miss our mark 
by a wide margin. In part this results 
directly from widespread discrimina- 
tion against intelligence. ‘Uhis discrim- 
ination is rampant not only among 
people in general but in our educa- 
tional institutions whose business it is 
to nourish and discipline intelligence 
in all students, at all levels and in what- 
ever form it may take. Let us cite some 
examples. 


Which Intelligence Is Valued? 


Academic Intelligence 

We discriminate against the scholas- 
tically brilliant. In elementary and 
high school, under the pressure of 
double sessions, crowded classes and 
teacher shortage, among other factors, 
we tend to force these “bright” young- 
sters with avid interests at high levels 
in many fields to focus upon subjects 
and to go at the pace of the average. 
When they rebel and go exploring and 
adventuring on their own, we punish 
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them. In comparatively few  class- 
rooms, schools and systems are special 
provisions made for them so that they 
may read the books and-carry out the 
projects by which they might grow and 
learn. 

Partially this discrimination stems 
from our great American humanita- 
rianism, our compassion for the lame, 
the halt and the blind. In my own 
state of California, for example, there 
are some twenty-two laws on the books 
providing funds, institutions, personnel 
and special services for the handi- 
capped “exceptional children,” but 
there is not one offering benefits to the 
potential future scholar and scientist. 
This imbalance between our treatment 
of the very able and the handicapped 
is indicated further by the fact that, in 
the NSSE yearbook on The Education 


Malcolm S. MacLean is professor of edu- 
cation at the University of California in 
Los Angeles. Readers of this article will 
want to refer to the author's stirring 
address, “Education for Individuality,” 
which appears as a chapter in the new 
ASCD booklet, Education for American 
Freedom. 








of Exceptional Children, one 19-page 
chapter and a few scattered references 
are devoted to the “gifted”’ child while 
all of the rest of the 348-page volume 
deals with the slow-learners, the hard- 
of-hearing, part-seeing, the crippled, 
etc. Few would deny our responsibility 
for the care and education of the 
handicapped, but obviously our duty 
is just as great to bring about the best 
possible dev elopment of the academi- 
cally brilliant. ‘This unfortunate dis- 
crimination against them results in 
only about half of them going to col- 
lege and university where their powers 
might be brought to further maturity. 


Mechanical Intelligence 

We discriminate against mechanical 
intelligence. In the popular mind and 
in that of too many of the teachers of 
traditional subjects, there persists the 
false notion that there are only two 
kinds of students, the ‘“academic- 
minded” and the “hand-minded.” Ac- 
companying this idea are two other 
erroneous assumptions: (a) that if a 
student does not do well in history, 
math and English he will do well in 
shop, dressmaking or beauty culture; 
and (b) that a student with academic 
intelligence is a higher order of being 
than one with mechanical intelligence. 
This kind of discrimination leads to 
the “dumping”’’of thousands of young- 
sters yearly into vocational and tech- 
nical courses for which they may not 
be fitted at all and, at the same time, 
it robs many with academic ability of 
the chance to develop most important 
mechanical knowledges and skills. It 
results, too, in unwarranted social and 
professional conflict between teachers 
of the two kinds of disciplines. 
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Little by little we are becoming 
aware that these false concepts must be 
corrected because the success or failure 
of millions of us at high occupational 
levels depends upon mechanical intel- 
ligence. For example, the surgeon, the 
dentist, the artist, the musician, the 
aviator, the laboratory physicist, etc., 
must all possess to a high degree the 
neuro-muscular coordinations, the pre- 
cise sense of space relations, and the 
sense of time and timing that are the 
basic elements of mechanical intelli- 
gence, and these must be schooled over 
the years of growth and development 
if, in maturity, professional practice is 
to be carried beyond mediocrity. 


Clerical Intelligence 

We discriminate against clerical in 
telligence. Almost universally we vis- 
ualize the clerical worker as one who 
pounds the typewriter, takes dictation, 
tucks papers in files or pulls them out 
—a mousy and neutral personality who 
does routine and unimportant tasks. 
The facts destroy this picture. They 
show that: (a) our diplomacy, nation: i] 
affairs, business, industry, health, and 
education itself depend in large meas 
ure upon competent clerical work; (b) 
that millions make their living at cler 
ical jobs and that all of us have to do 
more or less of this kind of work 
throughout our lifetime; (c) that, un- 
less this work is well done, a business 
may go bankrupt, a battle be lost, a 
newspaper be sued for libel, a patient 
get the wrong operation, the meaning 
of a law reversed; and (d) that it is 
a unique kind of intelligence involving 
the power to differentiate the arrange. 
ment, order and significance of sym- 
bols, at high speed, with fine accuracy; 
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to organize and arrange materials so 
that they are neat, clear and effective; 
to order them so that each is in its 
proper place, readily available, among 
reat masses of material. In a civ iliza. 
tion that rests heavily upon “paper 
work,” on printing, advertising, letters, 
mimeography, etc., it is obvious that 
discrimination in school and college 
against the process of teaching and 
learning in this field is absurd. Nor is 
it less foolish to try to compare clerical 
intelligence with academic intelligence 
and say that one is superior to the 
other. They are not comparable. 


Artistic Intelligence 

We discriminate generally against 
three out of four kinds of artistic intel 
ligence. The fourth kind, because it 
involves and is close kin to the aca- 
demic, is approved. ‘This is what may 
be called the analytical. ‘Veachers with 
interests in music, fine and graphic 
arts, the dance and theater are accepted 
in school and college if they become 
dissectors of things beautiful and of 
i creators. This they do by picking 

) pieces a novel, play or poem, an 
ie or symphony, a painting or etch 
ing—by studying their creators—names, 
dates, loves, diets and deaths, and 
teaching these things as art, or music, 
or literary history. 

With the first form of artistic intel- 
ligence, the appreciative, we do some- 
what better, for nearly every school and 
college has one or more courses in ap- 
preciation. Nevertheless, even the best 
of these is usually discriminated against 
since they are given less credit than 
academic courses, or no credit at all. 
Moreover, we commonly refer to 
courses in history, math and science as 
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“the solids” as if courses in apprecia- 
tion were so much froth. 

Somewhat similar attitudes are re- 
flected in our treatment of the third 
kind of artistic intelligence, the inter- 
pretive. Until recently the training of 
painters, actors, designers, amateur and 
concert musicians, was left to studios, 
institutes and the like, private and 
commercial, outside the formal educa- 
tional institutions. Now we have many 
courses, departments, and schools with- 
in the formal framework devoted to 
the “applied arts.” However, unless 
these are heavily stocked with required 
work in history and analysis, they have 
difficulty in attaining respectability. 

The last form of artistic intelligence, 
the creative, is much misunderstood 
and poorly handled in education. Our 
treatment here is clouded by false no- 
tions: that creativity is a “divine fire,” 
“intangible”; that it is “impractical”; 
that people who have and practice it 
are “queer”; or that students learn how 
to create by dissecting beauty. We suf- 
fer, too, in all art learning and teach- 
ing, from faint or strong aftermaths of 
our tradition of pioneering which 
found art a “waste of time” and from 
that of the Puritans who thought it 
“sinful.” 


Practical Intelligence 

We discriminate against practical 
intelligence. Although in our capitalis- 
tic democracy most of us are small or 
big capitalists in our own right, own 
goods, manage money, buy services. 
etc., and we look upon the “Yankee 
trader’ and ‘Tom Sawyer as admirable 
prototypes, in education we look upon 
training for the fine practice of these 
abilities as of less merit than literature, 
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biology and social sciences. Parents 
and teachers have fought to force the 
schools to return to the teaching of 
arithmetic, for example, by rote mem- 
orization of tables instead of by having 
elementary students learn it operation- 
ally by running school banks, stores 
and postoffices. 

The attempts to introduce courses 

personal finance, money manage- 
ment, consumer economics, etc., at the 
high school and college levels have had 
hard sledding. In the universities, the 
schools of business administration have 
fared better, in part because they have 
attached the practical to the theoreti- 
cal and scholarly, and in part because 
they have had the financial and moral 
support of business and industry. 


Social Intelligence 

We discriminate against social in- 
telligence. Getting along with our- 
selves and with other people, knowing 
when and how to love them, to fight 
them, to lean on them, or to run away 
from them, is generally acknowledged 
to be one of the most important of 
life’s learnings. We know that social 
behavior is learned behavior, and that 
in this learning school and college have 
a most important role. And yet, because 
of our concentration upon the condi- 
tioning of academic intelligence and 
our illusion of its superiority to other 
intelligences, we frequently discrimi- 
nate against it. In elementary school 
we penalize youngsters who “talk too 
much” to their classmates, who prefer 
the activity of hall and playground to 
the routines of study. In high school 
and college we give credits almost ex- 
clusively for academic performance, 
and relegate even the best of social 
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achievement to extracurricular and 
noncredit status. 

We often bar those with high social 
intelligence from taking part in ac- 
tivities unless they pass all of their 
courses, making scholastic ability the 
criterion for elegibility, although the 
two are little correlated. Many teach- 
ers believe that participation in social 
learnings, in clubs, theatricals, athlet- 
ics, 1s a waste of time and is detri- 
mental to scholastic work despite the 
fact that it is chiefly in these activities 
that social growth and development 
take place. Finally, among those who 
try to teach for social competence, 
there are many who take the view that 
all students should be taught to like 
everybody, to win all and influence all 
others, and so they discriminate against 
the aggressor even when aggression is 
demanded, and against withdrawing 
from group activities even when being 
alone is essential to carry on creative 
work or to recover balance from the 
heavy over-scheduling to which most 
students are subjected in their daily 
lives both in school and out. 

The above statement is brief, blunt 
and oversimplified. It is intended to 
sketch the broad outlines of present 
attitudes and practices of discrimina- 
tion against intelligence. With equal 
brevity we may point to some of the 
trends towards improvement. 

® Research in differential and indi- 
vidual psychology and in education is 
defining more clearly for us the dif- 
ferent types of intelligence of which 
those cited in this paper are probably 
but a few. Research is also refining our 
knowledge of the special abilities, pri- 
mary or secondary, and the skills es- 
sential to make each type operationally 
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effective in school, at home, on the 
job and in society. 

@ The testmakers are devising, ad- 
ministering, analysing and validating 
more and better instruments to iden- 
tify both the types of intelligence and 
the special abilities in students so that 
we may know better and earlier with 
what human materials we are having 
to deal. 

@ Educational leaders and many 
teachers, trained in the steadily improv- 
ing teacher-training institutions, are 
keeping up with the findings of these 
researches and experimentally apply- 
ing them in laboratory schools and in 
some few high schools and fewer col- 
leges, learning thereby how better to 
“educate the whole child” and especial- 
ly to give learning experiences to each 
child according to his type of intel- 
ligence and his special abilities. 


As a result, very slowly we are learn- 
ing not to make invidious comparisons 
of talents that are not comparable and 
not to assert that one talent is better 
than another. Thus we find it quite 
proper to say that one child is more 
able than another in arithmetic or 
reading; but we know that it is stupid 
to say that such a child is a better child 
than one who is highly competent in 
art, or in the industrial arts shop, or 
in music, or in acceptance and leader- 
ship among his classmates in the social 
club or on the playground. ‘Thus bit 
by bit we inch along towards the ful- 
fillment of the American dream of 
educating all the children of all the 
people, and each child according to his 
unique personality pattern of intelli- 
gence, abilities and interests. Only thus 
can we build an ever stronger and more 
democratic United States. 
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Values, 


WILLIAM E. MARTIN 


Too, Can Cause 


Discrimination 


Educators only recently have become sensitive to the issue of 


the relationship between the school program and the prevailing 
value systems. This author points out the need for the school to 


provide opportunities for youngsters to learn to make wise 


choices in terms of the characteristics and integrity of each 


individual. 


E LIVE IN A heterogencous society. 

As members of that society, we 
differ in countless ways: our ethnic 
origins, our material wealth, our physi- 
cal characteristics, our individual ca- 
pacities and potentialities. Of perhaps 
greatest significance, we differ in our 
values. 

Values have been most simply de- 
fined as “directives for behavior,’”* and, 
as such, underlie our preferences for 
objects, for persons, for activities and 
for goals. And casual observation tells 
us that we differ in those preferences, 
and thus presumably in our values. 

One man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. One man prefers baseball, 
other football. Some gentlemen prefer 
blondes, others brunettes. Mr. Jones’ 
one major purpose in life is to make 
money as quickly as possible so that 
he can retire as soon as possible; Mr. 
Smith is so in love with his work that 
the thought of retirement is a painful 
one for him. One woman takes great 
pride in her home; another is so con- 
cerned with community problems that 

* Michael, D. M. “A Cross-Cultural Investiga- 


tion of Closure.” ]. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol., 1953, 
48, 225-230. 
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home responsibilities are of secondary 
importance to her. Mrs. Miller likes 
bridge; Mrs. Bennett thinks bridge- 
playing a waste of time. These are 
differences in preferences and reflect 
differences in values. 

Just as we adults differ in our values, 
so do children and youth. One child 
is an insatiable reader, another reads 
only what and when he must. One 
youngster dreams of going to college 
and learning more and more about 
chemistry; another dreams of the day 
when compulsory schooling is finished 
and he can get a job as a garage 
mechanic and tinker to his heart’s 
delight. May gives a lot of her atten- 
tion to personal grooming and is al- 
ways dressed neatly and attractively. 
Sally doesn’t seem to care; casual is 
the word for her. 

Bob, a seventh grader, is presented 
with a choice of reading one of two 
books: The Mystery at the Double D 
Ranch or Penelope Goes to Summer 
Camp. It is not difficult to predict the 
choice he will make. He has a value 
system which makes one book more 
acceptable than the other. He happens 
to share that value system with others 
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like him: boys, seventh graders, same 
school, same community, same state, 
same nation. But yet there are dif- 
ferences within this group, differences 
which become apparent when the 
choice is between The Mystery at the 
Double D Ranch and How Sam Daw- 
son Won the Soap-Box Derby. Now it 
is much more difficult to predict which 
book Bob will prefer. He may be 
more interested in cars than in horses 
and choose the latter. 

Our children and youth do differ in 
what they like to do as well as in 
what they can do. And, in their tend 
ency to differ in these respects, they 
are like their superiors in age, adults. 
Once we accept the existence of these 
differences, we can address ourselves 
to two related questions: 


1. Do we discriminate in today’s 
schools against some children and 


youth because of their values? 
Should we so discriminate? 

We educators have long been aware 
of individual differences of all kinds. 
We are sensitive to that wide gap be 
tween the most and the least intel- 
ligent, the best and the poorest reader, 
the most and the least alert child, the 
fastest- and the slowest-reacting young- 
ster, the tallest and the shortest, the 
heaviest and the slightest. In our 
teaching methods, our instructional] 
materials, and in our classroom activi- 
ties, we try to take account of such 
individual differences. We are ever 
searching for the kind of educational 
environment in which the less intel- 
ligent individual can make better use 
of the ability that he has. Or for the 
kind of books which the poorer reader 
can handle successfully. Or for the 
kind of playground games in which 
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the shorter or the slighter or the slower 
of our youngsters can experience some 
degree of mastery. We are not only 
aware of individual differences; we 
accept them and do all we can to adjust 
to them in the educational program. 
But we know that despite all we do, 
individual differences will persist. In 
fact, experience and research have 
taught us that these differences will 
tend to increase in magnitude as a 
result of schooling and that the better 
the schooling the greater these dif- 
ferences become. ‘That is to say, we 
accept individual differences at the 
beginning and at the end of schooling. 
We accept diversity. 


Diversity or Uniformity in Values 


But we are less inclined to accept 
diversity in values. Instead we move 
in the direction of developing uni- 
formity in values. Our schools are 
prone to indicate, through demonstra- 
tion and definition, some choices as 
acceptable, others as nonacceptable for 
all children and youth. ‘These choice 
(or value) prescriptions usually take 
place in a subtle fashion, for the in- 
dividual teacher is often unaware that 
he or she is prescribing a value system; 
the prescriptions are all the more ef- 
fective for that reason. 

What is the nature of the value 
system which the schools seem to be 
imposing upon all children and youth? 
Perhaps we can not agree upon an 
answer to this question. But many 
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students of American schools would 
call it the value system of the mid- 
dle class, in which such values as 
these are emphasized: competition, 
industry, independence, material suc- 
cess, cleanliness, conformity, striving, 
friendliness.” 

Whatever we may think of these 
values ourselves, we must admit that 
to some children they will be foreign 
indeed. For many of our youngsters 
come from homes in which these mid- 
dle class values are not accepted or 
approved. ‘To the extent that we insist 
that the price of acceptance is ad- 
herence to these middle class values, 
we discriminate against a large minor- 
ity of our students. 

As an example of such discrimina- 
tion, an account of a girl who was ap- 
proaching graduation from high school 
may be applicable. She was an exceed- 
ingly intelligent person and had used 
her ability in ways that were a delight 
to her teachers. It should be noted 
that they valued her for her unique- 
ness with respect to ability and achieve- 
ment. They had high hopes for her 
in the future. But they were profound. 
ly disturbed by the fact that in her 
dress and grooming she did not con- 
form to the standards of her peers. 
She was clean enough and neat enough 
but inclined to be eccentric. One 
noticed her because she was different 
It was as if she had learned to express 
her individuality not only in_ her 
academic work but in her dress. It 
was the latter kind of uniqueness that 

2 See a discussion of the American character 
in William E. Martin and Celia Burns Stendler, 
Child Development: The Process of Growing Up 
in Society. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1953. 
p. 261-281. 
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was a cause of concern to her well- 
wishers. Finally one of the most 
tactful of her teachers was delegated 
the responsibility of approaching her 
upon the desirability of dressing more 
in conformity with the group stand- 
ards. I presume, although I do not 
know, that she adopted this advice 
and is now indistinguishable, in dress, 
at least, from thousands of her peers. 


Must the School 
Discriminate in Values? 


This is both an extreme and a trivial 
example, but I use it to dramatize the 
point I am trying to make. Because, 
in less striking ways, we discriminate 
against many children and adolescents 
in school because their choices indicate 
some diversity in values. It may be in 
the ways they express themselves in 
writing or speaking, in the hobbies 
they adopt, in the models they choose 
to emulate, in the intensity and ex- 
tensity of their ambition. We smile 
on some and frown on others. We 
do discriminate. 

Perhaps we can agree for the 
moment that we do. discriminate 
against children because of their values 
and that we do attempt to impose a 
uniform set of values. But then it is 
fair to ask: Are these not functions 
of the school? Is it not therefore im- 
possible to avoid discrimination of this 
kind? 

A strong argument can be made for 
answers in the affirmative to both these 
questions. Some uniformity in values 
would seem to be necessary if our 
society is to be a society and not just 
an aggregation of people. A program 
of public education would seem to be 
the means by which such a uniformity 
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in values could be achieved. Because 
ours is a heterogeneous society—many 
different groups of people with many 
different sets of values, the task is very 
difficult. But it is no less necessary. 

Children from minority groups, 
groups which for reasons of ethnic 
origin or color or socioeconomic status 
are somewhat out of the mid-stream of 
American life, come to school with defi- 
ciencies in value-development. ‘They 
must learn new values and unlearn old 
ones. We must approve any evidence 
that new learning is taking place; we 
must disapprove any evidence that pre- 
vious learned values are persisting. In 
other words, we must discriminate. 

This argument makes several as- 
sumptions, however, that may be un- 
tenable. The most crucial of these is 
that uniformity—at least, such absolute 
uniformity—is a social necessity. Is it 
not possible that our ultimate strength 
may lie in the diversity of values that 
we allow and even encourage to de- 
velop? Is it not possible for the school 
to place before the child or youth 
several value alternatives and then 
develop in him both skill and_per- 
ceptiveness in making choices from 
among them with knowledge of and 
responsibility for the consequences of 
his actions? Can we not point out 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
certain choices, but then give our 
students opportunities to make the 
choices themselves? For is it not the 
experience provided by such oppor- 
tunities that will develop in youngsters 
the ability some day to make wise 
choices for themselves as adults? 

Of course, these choices cannot be 
unlimited in number and kind. Man’s 
history has taught him that some 
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alternatives cannot be permitted for 
the good of the individual and of the 
group. But man’s wisdom is not yet 
so great that he can say with complete 
confidence that any one alternative is 
superior for all persons in all situations 
at all times. 

So long as we have a heterogeneous 
society, we shall have diversity in 

values. Every individual upon arriving 
at maturity will be confronted with 
that diversity. It can hardly be argued 
that the school is carrying out its re- 
sponsibility to that society by educating 
its young in a program of choiceless- 
ness. Nor can it be argued that the 
school has as its function the creation 
of a choiceless society, one in which 
there is complete consensus on values. 
Rather than discriminating against 
youngsters because of their diversity in 
values, the school ought to value that 
diversity. It ought to encourage the 
unusual, the creative, the original and, 
yes, even the eccentric. It ought to 
furnish opportunities where youngsters 
learn to make wise choices, wise not 
in terms of some imposed value system, 
but wise in terms of the characteristics 
and experiences and integrity of each 
individual. 

The one value to which the school 
should give its unqualified allegiance is 
that of heterogeneity. For it is in 
heterogeneity that history tells us our 
strength lies. As Seward has pointed 
out so aptly in a recent paper: “If 
Freud was correct in observing that 
neurosis is the price of civilization, we 
may as correctly observe that sterility 
is the price of homogeneity.” * 

* Seward, Georgene H. “Learning Theory and 
Identification: V. Some Cultural Aspects of 


Identification.” J. Genet. Psychol., 1954, p. 84, 
p. 229-236. 
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DWIGHT TEEL 


Preventing Prejudice Against 


SPANISH-SPEAKING CHILDREN 


A program to develop wholesome human relationships and to 


lessen prejudice among school children with different cultural 


and language backgrounds must call into play the basic prin- 


ciples of curriculum planning. This article relates these principles 


to a fundamental and pervasive problem. 


ned against those who speak 
a different mother language is cer- 
tainly understandable. Language is the 
vehicle by which a major amount of 
human interchange is made possible. 
It is, indeed, the media through which 
human relationships develop and gain 
expression. Language is so much a part 
of our living that we have become 
dependent upon it for knowing what 
the other person is doing, how he is 
feeling, what opinions he has, and 
even how he feels about us. We are 
influenced positively toward accepting 
a person when he speaks clearly and 
we can follow his thinking. On the 
other hand, we become uncomfortabic 
or suspicious when someone whispers 
to another in our presence or when 
someone uses fragments of foreign 
language which we do not understand. 
We feel fenced out of the communi- 
cation, and since we have such a keen 
sensitivity to others, we feel uncom- 
fortable because of it. Feelings of 
hostility are likely to begin. 

Is it not understandable, then, that 
anything which impedes our knowing 
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and understanding others blocks the 
development of good human relation- 
ships? In fact, when people live dif- 
ferently than we do and in ways that 
deny us free and full association with 
them, there begins an element of hu- 
man resistance within us. Different 
mother languages can, and sometimes 
do, impede human relationships and 
create human resistances. 

However, prejudice against those 
who speak a different mother language 
is probably more truly a_ prejudice 
against those who practice a different 
way of life. It is not difference in 
language alone; innumerable _inter- 
relationships are involved -— customs, 
mores, folkways, languages. All these 
affect communication and human in- 
terchange. Hence, we are blocked on 
various fronts from knowing and un- 
derstanding those with different ways 
of life. Such is the case with the 
Spanish - speaking children in the 
Southwestern part of the United 
States. 

Admittedly, to list these factors 
alone is to present an oversimplifica- 
tion of the reasons for prejudice against 
Spanish-speaking children of Latin- 
American ancestry. ‘There is no deny- 
ing certain physical characteristics— 
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darker complexion of skin and deeper 
intense blackness of hair, for example— 
which differentiate the Latin-American 
from the neighboring Anglo-American. 
However, these differences seem not to 
stand in the way of good human re- 
lationships so much themselves as they 
serve to symbolize numerous feelings 
and attitudes developed through other 
relationships. ‘lo many persons, the 
Latin-American has been earmarked as 
less well educated—oftentimes as illit- 
erate—and as a source of cheap labor. 
He is associated with the concepts of 
poor housing, crowded living, and 
high birth rate. Frequently the Latin- 
American is stereotyped as irrespon- 
sible and undependable. By some 
Anglo-Americans he is considered an 
intruder crowding up “our” country 
and cities. Such are the overtones of 
feelings among many people, feelings 
often called into play by the Spanish 
language and against children who 
speak Spanish. 

Schools niust recognize this con- 
dition in their efforts to develop whole- 
some human relationships and prevent 
prejudice. ‘The problem involved is 
one of the biggest challenges facing 
democratic education; it is one of the 
most crucial in terms of world under- 
standing and peace, for learning to 
live in a world begins with learning 
to live in our own community. 


What Schools Can Do 


Practice a Living Acceptance of Others 


If we believe in learning by doing, 
what can be more effective in develop- 
ing human relationships than the way 
in which we help children live to- 
gether? By and large, the days are gone 
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of segregating Latin-American from 
Anglo-American children by maintain- 
ing separate schools for them. Like- 
wise gone is the practice of registering 
the children as Anglo, Latin, or Negro. 
There are still numerous schools in 
which enrollments are practically 100 
percent Latin-American because of the 
school-neighborhood being a_ Latin- 
American residential area. However, 
in schools where both Anglo- and 
Latin-American children attend, there 
is a definite trend away from segregat- 
ing Anglos and Latins of primary ages 
into separate classes and toward group- 
ing the children on some other basis 
such as age or alphabet. What could 
teach prejudice more quickly than to 
separate children on the basis of an- 
cestral background? 

Some educators believe that children 
learn better when they are grouped 
homogeneously. Consequently, there 
has been a strong tendency to assign 
beginning children who speak English 
in one class and those who speak 
Spanish in another. However, as this 
practice has given way to grouping 
children on other bases and having 
both English-speaking and Spanish- 
speaking beginners in the same class, 
first grade teachers who formerly 
taught segregated groups have testified 
to the value of the newer practice. 
They find that the English-speaking 
child is not held back, as formerly it 
was feared he would be, and the Span- 
ish-speaking child learns English more 
readily and more naturally. 

In classes where the teacher is the 
only person who speaks English there 
is little incentive for children to use 
English. ‘They use it only in class 
situations and most often learn an 
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artificial English response to certain 
words or actions. The language is not 
genuine; it has not evolved from chil- 
dren’s experiences but has been “fitted 
on” in teacher-made situations. Words 
become distorted through lack of un- 
derstanding and their use is awkward 
and often erroneous. Children drop 
the English and “communicate” in 
Spanish at every opportunity. 

On the other hand, when English- 
and Spanish-speaking children are to- 
gether, there is a real need for the 
English language — to communicate 
with peers. ‘This is the natural way 
for language to be learned. It evolves 
naturally from the experiences the 
children have together and talk about 
as they live and learn together. The 
teacher’s instruction in learning Eng- 
lish builds upon a real need for com- 
munication. ‘There is need for group- 
ing within the class for certain phases 
of instruction just as there is in any 
class. 

One of the first steps, then, toward 
preventing prejudice against Spanish- 
speaking children is to think seriously 
about the relationships we set up by 
forming our classes. ‘The basis for class 
assignments can make a big difference 
in acceptance of others or in forming 
prejudice against them. 


Practice Basic Principles of 
Fostering Security 


Basic to social learnings free from 
prejudice against others is an environ- 
ment of enjoyment and success with 
others. ‘This need as expressed here 
is the very same as expressed for all 
children: dealing with problems real 
to children, giving children a sense 
of success and accomplishment, gear- 
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ing activities to children’s abilities and 
levels of maturity, etc. As this need 
is met, children gain security, both 
within themselves and in their relation- 
ships with others. ‘There is less and 
less need for a competitive feeling of 
“better than” because the children are 
secure enough not to require a source 
of compensation. 

In such an environment, where chil- 
dren experience pleasure and a sense 
of accomplishment together, they learn 
to include all members of the group in 
their pleasant thoughts of the experi- 
ences. Each person is accepted as 
a person in his own right and it 
matters less and less how his name 
is spelled. Feelings about him become 
positive rather than negative—for him 
rather than against him. Another im- 
portant step toward preventing prej- 
udice against Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren, then, is to provide a learning 
environment in our schools where they 
are regular members in groups experi- 
encing enjoyment and success in their 
school activities. Prejudice can be pre- 
vented by practicing good psychology. 


Teach Acceptance of Others Through 
Participation in Achieving Common Goals 


Included in the concept above, but 
important enough to deserve further 
discussion, is the need for teaching 
acceptance of others. ‘The teacher must 
help children understand that every 
person is important for himself, that 
every person has a contribution to 
make, and that every person has a right 
to learn. As children understand these 
principles they begin practicing an ac- 
ceptance of others — language differ- 
ences or not! The best way to help 
children acquire these understandings 
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is letting them experience the prin- 
ciples under guidance. 

If we believe in learning by doing, 
what could be more effective in pre. 
venting prejudice than facing our prob- 
lems together and working together to 
achieve common goals? America saw 
the results of such united efforts during 
World War II when neighbors banded 
together and learned to understand 
and appreciate one another in ways 
before unrealized by them. Common 
undertakings foster understanding and 
acceptance. 

When children work as a group to 
better their school, there is opportunity 
for every child to contribute. If the 
children work as a class to beautify 
their classroom, to solve the problem 
of inadequate playground space, or to 
help a needy family, the project in- 
volves them all. ‘Through becoming 
interested in the group project they 
become interested in what and how 
each child can contribute most ef- 
fectively in the project. Interest in 
each child means appreciation of and 
for him. Barriers of the unknown give 
way to understanding and prejudices 
disappear as appreciation and friend. 
ship take root. Joint participation 
fosters good human relationships and 
helps prevent prejudice. 


Build Understanding and Appreciation 


Once children acquire a reasonable 
degree of the personal and _ social 
security so essential for productive 
living and the acceptance of others in 
terms of likenesses among all people, 
we can then begin to build understand- 
ings and appreciations in those areas 
of differences. As children develop 
understanding, the differences cease 
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being barriers and become sources of 
appreciation for those who contribute 
the difference. ‘This is especially evi- 
dent when children develop new abili- 
ties and skills enabling them to use 
and enjoy the things that previously 
set them apart. Such is the case with 
children learning to use the language 
of other children. 

The Corpus Christi, ‘Texas, public 
schools teach conversational Spanish, 
beginning at the third grade level, on 
the theory that knowing the language 
of others is one way of understanding 
and appreciating them. Just as Latin- 
American children develop facility in 
English, Anglo-American children re- 
ciprocate by learning Spanish. It seems 
reasonable that the two groups are 
drawn closer together as their com- 
munication abilities increase, in school 
and out. 

The study of Spanish does not stop, 
however, with the study of the lan- 
guage per se. The language evolves 
from a way of living. ‘Teaching Spanish 
includes teaching the culture of the 
Spanish-speaking people and their vari- 
ous media of expression—their music, 
art, drama, dance and ceremonies. In 
a number of schools the Pan-American 
Club has carried the learnings much 
further than it is possible to do in 
regular classroom activities. Under- 
standing and appreciation fostered by 
such a program lessen the prejudice 
which. otherwise might be held. 


Help Children Overcome Obstacles 


Many little things get in our way 
of preventing prejudice. Difficulty with 
a second language is certainly one that 
looms up large for many people. For 
example, it is not uncommon for per- 
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sons learning a second language to 
develop faulty pronunciations for cer- 
tain words. Even though the faulty 
pronunciations may not get in the way 
of communication, they do call atten- 
tion to the speaker's language. The 
writer knows of teachers who make 
special efforts to help children over 
this barrier wherever possible. ‘The 
teachers work hard to teach Spanish- 
speaking children the correct English 
sounds and to build a desire to use 
them. 

Such faulty pronunciations as 


“souse” for “south” or “mees” for 
“miss” impede the Spanish-speaking 
child’s full acceptance by English- 


speaking children. In the writer’s ex- 
perience, Latin-Americans who speak 
English fluently and articulate clearly 
are accepted into business agreements 
and positions of responsibility much 
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| more 


readily than those who have 
faulty English. When businessmen 
select employees to meet the public, 
considerable attention is given to the 
applicant’s ability to communicate 
easily with the customer. 

‘Teaching Spanish-speaking children 
correct English pronunciations can cer- 
tainly contribute to acceptance of the 
children by the public as a whole and 
help erase the barrier in employment 


opportunities. 


Base Teaching on Local Needs 


Space will permit only two brief ex- 
amples of study being based on local 
needs. ‘I'he problem of nutrition is a 
very real one among many Latin-Amer- 
ican families in Corpus Christi. Some 
principals and teachers have capital- 
ized on this local need to build a more 
meaningful curriculum for the chil- 
dren. For example, in a unit of foods, 
many fourth grade Latin-American 
children learned the names and good 
taste of common foods before un- 
known to them. 

An elementary school teacher of 
Home and Family Living told the 
writer about teaching a class to make 
toast. ‘Iwo years later a girl reported 
to the teacher that she herself had 
learned how to make toast when her 
older sister had brought the idea home. 

As simple as these learnings are, 
they are basic common greene in 
our American way of living. As Latin- 
American families learn these common 
practices they will find themselves more 
and more accepted into communities. 
Moreover, there will be less need on 
the part of the Latin-American family 
to cling so defensively to the old ways 
which set them apart. Acceptance is 
fostered and prejudice fades away. 
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How American 


LAWRENCE E. VREDEVOE 


Is Your ACTIVITY PROGRAM? 


Student activity programs should be so designed that they will 


give young people firsthand experience in developing the con- 
cepts, skills, and the “enthusiasm for democratic living” so es- 


sential to full participation in our way of life. 


HE ACTIVITY PROGRAMS of more than 

five hundred secondary — schools 
which the author has visited and stud- 
ied in the past seven years reveal wide 
differences in purposes, practices and 
outcomes. It was most interesting to 
compare these activity programs with 
the stated philosophy and objectives 
of the schools. Interviews with admin- 
istrators, teachers and pupils and a re- 
view of their printed materials ex- 
pressed such common objectives—al- 
most clichés—as that of becoming 
“good citizens,” “useful and competent 
citizens,” “happy and useful citizens.” 

Every school visited had citizenship 
listed as one of its major goals or ob- 
jectives. ‘lhe schools were almost unan- 
imous in their classification of “‘citizen- 
ship” as the objective which is best 
suited for a democratic society. ‘l’each- 
ers and administrators were also agreed 
that not only knowledge but experience 
is important in the training for citizen- 
ship. Some recognized that at best 
these experiences would of necessity 
be artifical and only representative 
of certain phases of life itself. ‘This 
would be particularly true in the teach- 
ing of our judicial, executive and legis- 
lative branches of local, state and na- 
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tional governments. Actual participa- 
tion would come with the franchise of 
voting at twenty-one years of age or 
sometime after leaving the secondary 
school. At the same time experience 
in such democratic practices as equal 
opportunity, freedom from discrimina- 
tion, and social acceptance should be 
part of every pupil’s program. Student 
councils, school republics and other 
forms of student government or parti- 
cipation were cited as examples. Al- 
most every school visited could point 
to some activity which was designed 
to give pupils such experience. 

The real implementation of the 
school’s philosophy, social and educa- 
tional, was to be found in its extra- 
curricular or co-curricular programs. 

\ school may have listed among its ob- 
iectiv es “democratic living,” “the 


Lawrence E. Vredevoe is professor of 
education, University of California, Los 
Angeles. Dr. Vredevoe was formerly di- 
rector of the Bureau of School Services, 
University of Michigan and chairman of 
the North Central Association of Secon- 
dary Schools and Colleges Committee for 
the State of Michigan. He has had twenty 
years’ experience as teacher and adminis- 
trator in junior and senior high schools. 
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American way of life,” “the greatest 
good for the greatest number,” and 
others so widely talked about in educa- 
tional social groups. ‘The real test of 
the sincerity of any school in teaching 
these can be found in its extracurricular 
program. Here you will find the fun- 
damental and essential principles at 
work or absent in the practices of the 
groups and clubs it permits or spon- 
sors. 

Frequently, administrators and 
teachers complain about the require- 
ments and restrictions placed upon 
their programs of studies. ‘They ex- 
press a desire to do differently if given 
more freedom. It is therefore the extra- 
curricular or co-curricular activities 
which best reveal their social and edu- 
cational philosophies. Very few re- 
trictions and considerable freedom 
have been given every school in the 
development of these activities. Tradi- 
tion cannot be used as an excuse be- 
cause most communities are eager for 
innovations which will interest and di- 
rect boys and girls into worth-while 
leisure-time pursuits. 

Let us look briefly at what these 
schools were attempting to teach and 
then compare this with what we found 
in their clubs and group activities. 

First we were convinced that facul- 
ties recognize the basic social needs of 
the adolescent and his attempts to 
satisfy these. Briefly, these could be 
listed as: (a) a sense of belonging 
(identification); (b) a sense of secu- 
rity in the group (allegiance); (c) a 
sense of achievement (prestige); (d) 
a sense of social competence (social 
recognition ); and (e) a sense of adven- 
ture, fun, etc. (recreation). 

Much time could be spent in dis- 
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cussing broader and remoter needs, 
but adolescents want to live this day 
completely, happily and successfully. 
Acceptance by his peers is in most 
cases more important than anything 
else. He will do many things to get 
it—yes, foolish, desperate, dangerous 
things, if necessary. 

The personal interviews with more 
than a thousand representative stu- 
dents revealed that they believe in the 
democratic principles they have been 
taught, and they want to experience 
these in their own social activities. ‘The 
greatest good for the greatest number, 
equal opportunity for all, freedom 
from fear of exclusion or discrimina- 
tion, freedom from segregation for so- 
cial, economic or racial reasons, and 
other principles which should make 
our American way of life most attrac- 
tive are accepted as essential by the 
adolescents. ‘They have heard them 
expounded in the classrooms, the as- 
sembly; they have read them in their 
textbooks, student handbooks, and 
written philosophy of the school. What 
they want most of all now is the im- 
plementation of these principles in the 
social activities of the school. 

The activity program should there- 
fore be designed to help them find such 
experiences which in turn will enable 
them to develop concepts and skills 
essential to our democracy. Enthu- 
stiasm for democratic living will best 
be developed through group activities 
which bring satisfaction and confidence 
to those who participate. Control, 
planning, execution and appraisal of 
such activities will of necessity be dele- 
gated to the students with a minimum 
amount of supervision. It is impor- 
tant, however, that all groups be re- 
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quired to operate within a framework 
of democratic principles and practices. 
If these are ignored, the activity pro- 
gram may be another means or expe- 
rience by which the individual begins 
to doubt the very concepts in which 
we want him to have faith. 

It is easy to quickly evaluate your 
activity program relative to its demo- 
cratic basis of operation. A compari- 
son of the method of gaining member- 
ship in the different groups to their 
basic criteria will reveal how American 
your program is in actual practice. 


Who May Participate? 


The first question to be considered 
is, “Who may participate?” The cri- 
teria for all American secondary schools 
should be that any qualified and inter- 
ested student should have the right to 
join any group under the auspices or 
within the jurisdiction of the school. 

Opportunity to participate in or join 
with any school group should be on 
the basis of qualification. Each group 
should and must have the right to set 
up the qualification and standards it 
deems necessary. After the standards 
have been met by an individual, there 
should be no question of membership, 
no fear of rejection, and no fear of dis- 
crimination. ‘The swimming club, for 
example, may decide that every mem- 
ber shall be able to swim one mile. 
float, dive and demonstrate other skills. 
The mathematics, science or archery 
club may require, in addition to certain 
skills, evidence of good citizenship, 
scholarship or character. After an indi- 
vidual meets these requirements, his 
membership should not be questioned. 
In other words, membership in any 
group should be determined by qualli- 
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fications which have been clearly stated 
and which all are required to meet. 
Continuation of membership should 
be according to standards and practices 
all members are required to observe. 

Some schools which failed to pro- 
vide membership for all qualified indi- 
viduals used as an excuse the size of the 
group. If limitation of numbers is nec- 
essary, selection should then be on a 
basis by lot, grade level, or other im- 
partial methods. If more than one 
club is required for an activity, the 
membership in each group should be 
determined on a fair and equal basis 
for all candidates. 

The American principle of fair play 
does not mean that anyone must have 
the right to join any group. It does, 
however, give him the right to join any 
group the qualifications for which he 
can meet and the standards of mem- 
bership of which he is willing to ob- 
serve. 


Full Participation by Members 


A second criterion should be that 
any individual joining any group will 
not be subject to discrimination by its 
members. More than open member- 
ship is needed to insure that after join- 
ing the individual is not discriminated 
against by the group because of cliqu- 
ishness which should not be _toler- 
ated. Everyone who has worked with 
adolescents recognizes that you cannot 
force friendships and associations upon 
secondary school pupils. You can, 
however, insist that groups and clubs 
permitted to function within the 
school shall not prevent any qualified 
student from full participation in any 
such club or group. 
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The elimination of the home room 
in some of our large schools has in- 
creased possibilities for discrimination. 
The small home room which serves as 
the basis for intramural sports, school 
drives and guidance gave more oppor 
tunity for students to get to know each 
other and work as a group. 

An example of what can be done to 
make the extracurricular program of 
the school an opportunity for all and 
of how to eliminate undesirable groups 
may be observed at Lakewood High 
School, Lakewood, Ohio. ‘The junior 
and senior high schools of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, have developed the home 
room as an integral part of the school’s 
life and program. Santa Monica High 
School, California, presents an inte 
grated activities program without home 
rooms. Many of the schools visited in 
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this study were making sincere efforts 
to give their clubs pile 9 activities more 
support, better leadership, and recog- 
nition—all of which factors are essential 
in developing a good program. 

The size of the school is not as im- 
portant as the leadership and practices 
observed in providing opportunity for 
membership and participation. A good 
school will have a good social and ac- 
tivities program. An American sec- 
ondary school can only tolerate those 
clubs and activities which are demo 
cratic in practice. All activities should 
offer opportunity for membership and 
participation for qualified individuals. 
Until schools recognize this, it will be 
come more and more difficult to teach 
American ideals and principles of gov 
ernment. 
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VICTOR E. PITKIN 


CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION — 


One Answer to Discrimination 


Actual participation in democratic processes helps high school 


youths examine their beliefs and act upon genuine conviction. 


OTE FOR Woodward of Weaver 


High.” “No, vote for Suzinsky 
of Bulkley High.” Elections for the 
Hartford Junior City Council are in 
full swing! Five candidates will be 
elected from each of three city high 
schools to form the Hartford Junior 
City Council which will work with 
school officials, the official City Coun- 
cil and the City Manager to improve 
opportunities for youth in Hartford. 
The fifteen persons selected will be 
outstanding individuals, and if the past 
is any indication there will be no ethnic 
discrimination in voting. Negroes, Jews, 
Catholics, Protestants, old Yankee 
stock, sons and daughters of foreign 
born parents—all have been elected to 
this truly important Connecticut group 
during the past five years. 

The Hartford Junior City Council 
does things. It made a complete survey 
of recre: Soma opportunities for youth 
and made recommendations to the 
City Council and the Commission on 
Recreation, many of which proposals 
were adopted. It put driver education 
into the secondary schools. It has 
promoted inter-high school coopera- 
tion. It annually conducts an extensive 
program of orientation to vocational 


Victor E. Pitkin is consultant in citizen- 
ship education, Connecticut State Depart- 
ment sins Baneation, Mather. 
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opportunities for high school youth. 
These fifteen alert youth are among 
the finest citizens of Hartford. Their 
training carries over into later years, 
as follow-up studies reveal. ‘These boys 
and girls do not discriminate against a 
person because of race, color or creed. 
Indeed, at least one of these persons 
played an important part in breaking 
the policy of discrimination against 
Negroes of a national college fraternity. 


Basic Policies Are Important 


No program of citizenship educa- 
tion, particularly in the field of inter- 
cultural education, can be effective un- 
less the administration itself follows 
certain basic policies. First of all pupils 
must have the freedom to examine 
certain limited areas rather complete- 
ly, and must be able to get the facts 
and to make requnasnaaal itions. Sec- 
ondly, in the area of intercultural 
policies, there can be no discrimination 
because of race, religion or nationality 
group in hiring, assigning and promot- 
ing personnel; there can be no dis- 
crimination on the part of students 
in who shall run for office; there can 
be no discrimination in selection of 
candidates for sports, orchestra, chorus, 
plays, panels and other extracurricular 
activities. ‘he development of policies 
such as have been enumerated makes 
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possible the development of a social 
atmosphere conducive to democratic 
living. Without such policies citizen- 
ship education operates in an atmos- 
phere in which administrative actions 
deny the basic premises of the Ameri- 
can Creed. Citizenship education in 
such an atmosphere of discrimination 
is a sham and pupils soon come to 
know it. 

There are plenty of examples of 
school systems that have developed 
these democratic policies. Kalamazoo 
early developed a policy on hiring 
personnel. Gary moved from a segre- 
gated school system to a nonsegregated 
school system. One reads with pride 
the many examples of steps being 
courageously taken by local school sys- 
tems to comply with the recent ruling 
of the Supreme Court on segregation. 
It is true there are several communities 
in which desegregation 1s being op- 
posed. Still, America is moving ahead 
in its human relations problems, and 
these are a basic element in any pro- 
gram of citizenship education. 


Ingredients of Citizenship Education 


Citizenship education is the result 
of the total pattern of arrangements 
in the school program. If one is con- 
cerned with the development of young 
citizens competent in the skills and in- 
sights of democratic living, then the 
total atmosphere, the methods of 
teaching, the extracurricular activities, 
and each of the various subjects should 
contribute to this end. 

At least four aspects of citizenship 
education should be stressed: 

1. Boys and girls should be made 
thoroughly aware of the basic premises 
that underlie the democratic way of 
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life and how these differ from the 
authoritarian ways of life. ‘The Citizen- 
ship Education Project at ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University has 
identified and made explicit 94 
premises, of which the following are 
illustrative: (a) Every person is of 
importance as an individual; his well- 
being is vital in itself; (b) A person 
is considered innocent until proven 
guilty in a fair public trial with the 
right of counsel; (c) Church and 
state shall be separate; (d) All power 
belongs to and comes from the people; 
(e) The individual may own land, 
personal property and start or stop 
business at any time. 

2. Young people should learn how 
to identify and define social problems; 
to collect data bearing on these prob- 
lems; to decide on what is right and 
decent in relation to these problems. 

3. Youth should learn how to take 
action to carry out their beliefs. Per- 
haps we have stressed too much in our 
schools the talking about problems, and 
have provided too few experiences in 
putting one’s beliefs into action. Citi- 
zenship education is not effective un- 
less there is action. 

4. Boys and girls should learn the 
processes and skills inherent in the 
democratic way of life. Considerable 
emphasis has been given already to 
elementary parliamentary procedure. 
However, we need to stress far more 
the understandings and procedures of 
committees and discussion groups. 
Much of the real work in American 
society is conducted through commit- 
tees, but all committees do not func- 
tion well automatically. The skills of 
group process are not inborn. ‘They 
must be learned. 
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A subcommittee of the Hartford Junior City Council in Hartford, Connecticut plans recom- 
mendations to take to the Connecticut Public Utilities Commission in regard to student use 


of public buses. 


The Citizenship Education Project 
has developed the idea of the labora- 
tory practice which seems to be the 
means by which citizenship education 
is best developed. Some of these prac- 
tices are undertaken in social studies, 
others in English, science, business 
education, home and family living, 
guidance or in the extracurricular pro- 
gram. ‘I‘here is considerable evidence 
to indicate that it is this total pattern 
of multi-experiences in many different 
areas of school life that dev elops real 
insight and know-how in citizenship 
education. The isolated single experi- 
ence in social studies or anywhere else 
does not seem to be effective. 
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All three of Hartford’s high schools are represented on this subcommittee. 


Intercultural Practices in Schools 


‘The Hartford Junior City Council is 
one example of a basic policy of non- 
discrimination at work. Woodward is 
a Negro, and Suzinsky is a Polish Jew. 
Furthermore, Hartford employs and 
promotes people on basis of merit 
rather than ethnic background. ‘This 
has not always been true in Hartford 
or in other Connecticut communities. 

Several schools in Connecticut have 
found that many boys and girls want 
to know more about various religious 
groups. What does it mean to be a 
Jew, a Protestant or a Catholic? In 
the elementary schools a unit of work 
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is frequently built around the little 
book, One God, by Florence Mary 
Fitch. At the junior or senior high 
school level pupils have listed their 
questions about the various religions— 
and there are many. A rabbi, priest and 
minister are invited to the class to dis- 
cuss the questions. Visits are made to 
local churches or synagogues. Pertinent 
readings are explored. ‘The net result 
is to help young people clarify the 
areas of similarities and the areas of 
differences about religions. Increased 
respect for religion and for different 
religious groups seems to come as a 
result of such experiences. 

Investigating recreation needs of 
youth in a community is undertaken 
quite frequently. ‘Teams of pupils make 
a survey of recreation opportunities. 
Such a survey in large communities 
usually reveals blighted areas that pro- 
vide less favorable facilities. Plans are 
then developed to improve recreational 
facilities for these blighted areas. ‘This 
usually involves taking matters to the 
highest authorities—the Mayor, City 
Council, and City Manager. Most boys 
and girls believe that people who live 
in blighted areas—regardless of religion, 
nationality or atthe, sinew not be dis- 
criminated against—particularly in rec- 
reational opportunities. 

A number of schools are developing 
units of work around the idea of under- 
standing themselves, and themselves 
in relation to their families, thei 
friends, or their neighborhood and 
their school. Pupils come to under- 
stand their own emotions, their own 
hopes and aspirations, and why they 
behave as they do. Frequently, the 
question of choice of friends across 
religious or ethnic lines arises and i 
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talked out. ‘This mental hygiene ap- 
proach to behavior, particularly to dis- 
criminating behavior, seems to be help- 
ful to young people in their growth 
toward a more mature outlook. 
Situations that provide for the 
wholesome contacts of young people of 
different cultural backgrounds seem to 
be most helpful in “breaking down 
stereotypes and in building respect. 
There are three groups of situations in 
Connecticut that deserve special men- 
tion. First, there is the Mock UN 
Assembly conducted among 19 high 
schools of the greater Hartford area. 
In the first place the representatives 
from each school, when taken collec- 
tively, represent a most cosmopolitan 
gathering of young people. Boys and 
gitls who live in a school where there 
are no Negro youth will come in con- 
tact in this situation with Negro boys 
and girls. Again, each pupil delegation 
has visited the United Nations and 
interviewed at some length a dele- 
gation of a country whose customs are 
quite different from ours. Similarly, 
there is a state-wide UNESCO con- 
ference for young people. ‘Third, there 
are three groups of student-forums in 
the state. For example the Housatonic 
Valley Forum includes eight towns, 
two of which are industrial and the 
remainder are rural. ‘Ten pupils are 
selected from each school to pi irticipate 
in an afternoon and evening session 
that is entirely planned iad run by 
students. The topics include timely 
issues, while segregation itself has been 
the topic of at least one forum. 
Increasingly schools are making use 
of special days to focus on ‘welt re- 
lations aspects of citizenship. 
The incidental approach is often 
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most productive. ‘leachers of Eng- 
lish report that discussion of books 
like Kingsblood Royal or Gentleman’s 
Agreement prov ides pupils an oppor- 
tunity to air their views and clarify 
their thinking. ‘The teacher who says 
to her class, while discussing The Mer- 
chant of Venice, “Some people think 
we should not use this book in schools 
because it has an unfortunate portrayal 
of Jewish character in Shylock. What 
do you think?” is raising a thought 
provoking question that leads not only 
to a discussion of stereotyping, but of 
censorship. Both are important ques- 
tions in terms of citizenship educa- 
tion. 

Sometimes the auditorium programs 
help provide an emotional tone that 
results in a greater emotional commit- 
ment to democratic values. I recently 
visited Stamford high school which 
staged a wonderful production of Bal- 
lad for Americans. Pupils of every 
ethnic group in that school were in 
the orchestra and chorus and they not 
only enjoyed the music, but appre- 
ciated the message of this opus. 


Fair Treatment for All 


Citizenship education begins with 
the basic administrative policies that 
create the social climate of the school. 
When people are hired, assigned 
and promoted without discrimination; 
when pupils are allowed to take part 
in school activities on the basis of 
ability and educational need; when 
boys and girls are respected for what 
they are and can do as individuals; 
when controversial issues are examined 
under the guidance of teachers skilled 
in helping young people to think criti- 
cally; when these essential ingredients 
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are provided we have the conditions 
for an effective program of citizenship 
education. 

One of the difficulties in moving 
ahead with an educational program is 
the lack of sensitivity of educators to 
the fact that intergroup problems exist 
under their noses. Recently a person 
wrote to me describing some practices 
in intergroup education, but concluded 
with these words, “but we have no 
problems in our community.” Less 
than a year previous to this, there had 
been a well publicized incident of an 
interracial conflict in that community. 

Pupils need to understand and have 
as a part of their living creed the basic 
premises of our American democracy. 
Pupils need to understand themselves 
and their own emotions which are the 
basis for their own relationships. Youth 
need to understand how to go about 
tackling important social problems, 
gather data about them, define them, 
and to learn how to take action to deal 
with them. Boys and girls need to 
know and have skill in dealing with 
controversial — in a spirited but 
rational way. Pupils need to examine 
the problems of segregation and dis- 
crimination, not only as they exist in 
American society, but as they exist else- 
where. 

Will this end discrimination? Prob- 
ably not. But it promises to be at least 
one effective way to help young people 
clarify: for themselves what i. is they 
really do want to believe and live by. 
I have faith that, when this happens, 
the verdict will be overwhelmingly on 
the side of justice and fair treatment 
for each person and for all people re- 
gardless of social status or ethnic back- 
ground. 
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BERNICE MILBURN MOORE and ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND 


Mental Health Principles 
and School Practices 


Two social scientists attempt in this article to help school people 


“to act in a definite but temperate way in the name of mental 


health.” 


ESEARCH AND CLINICAL STUDIES in hu- 
R man behavior and development 
are relatively new. Adaptation and use 
of these findings—often no more than 
working hypotheses—sometimes take 
the form of slavish adherence to their 
suggestive conclusions. Current trends 
of thought and action must, therefore, 
be tempered in light of this with a 
close tie to practices which have proved 
of worth in the past, with objective 
evaluation of present scientific knowl- 
edge, and with an humble attitude 
toward what future research and clini- 
cal study may bring. Nowhere more 
than in social science are absolutes 
a fallacy. 


A Point of View 


Dogmatic adherence to any one set 
way of contributing to mental health 
through school and classroom activities 
and procedures is not yet warranted. 
On the other hand, those who func- 
tion in the field of social action as do 
school administrators and_ teachers, 





" Bernice Milburn Moore is consultant in 
Home and Family Life Education, Texas 
Education Agency and The Hogg Foun- 
dation for Mental Hygiene, Austin, Texas. 
Robert L. Sutherland is director, The 
Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene, 
The Ceavereny: of Texas, Austin. 
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cannot afford to work on the basis 
of broad generalizations without re- 
course to research and clinically vali- 
dated theories." 

Careful evaluative research is an im- 
perative need in the application of 
presently accepted principles of human 
behavior to classroom and school prac- 
tices. Nonetheless, while such studies 
are progressing slowly through action 
research channels for scientific refine- 
ment, school personnel are faced with 
the necessity to work with children 
and youth each day. This, then, is a 
modest attempt on the part of two 
social scientists to help administrators, 
classroom teachers and other school 
people to act in a definite but tem- 
perate way in the name of mental 
health. 


What Mental Health Means 


A mentally healthful person is one 
who has problems and meets them 
with confidence and skill. His inter- 
personal relations are conducted with 
generosity and dignity. He has the 
ability to respond with feelings ap- 
propriate to his stage of development. 
He has the facility to integrate his 

*See brief suggestive listing of social scientists 
at the close of the article whose research findings 


and clinical contributions have added to current 
scientific knowledge of human behavior. 
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group experiences with his own unique 
individual capacities so that he may 
be creative and productive in his living.’ 

Thus, the question of promoting 
mental health is concerned with how 
individual personalities can be strength- 
ened to meet their life tasks; how they 
can be helped to work out solutions to 
some of their problems; how they 
can learn to handle others which, per- 
haps, can never be solved but which 
can be lived with, without severe 
emotional strain. 

As such, mental health is not some- 
thing one “has” but something one 
lives. 

Sometimes the Contribution of the 
Classroom Teacher Is Overlooked 

A re-examination of mental health 
as it applies to curriculum and instruc- 
tional methods is of particular signifi- 
cance to school administrators as well 
as to teachers. ‘There has been a 
tendency to think of “mental health” 
in the schools as “special services” for 
individuals with acute needs or obvious 
problems rather than as the day-by-day 
relationships of the total school pro- 
gram to the development of healthy 
personalities—superintendent’s, princi- 
pals’ and teachers’ included. 

Nor does this minimize the im- 
portance to mental health of the 
counselor, the visiting teacher, the 
school nurse or the remedial teachers. 
Sometimes the contribution of these 
special services personnel is preventive 
in the sense that “a stitch in time” 
may save serious involvement. Again, 
their work is remedial with individuals 


* Adapted from Lawrence Frank, “The Pro- 
motion of Mental Health,” Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Sciences, 
March 1953, p. 163-174. 
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whose problems have already become 
disabling in so far as ease of participa- 
tion in the classroom and in other 
school activities is concerned. 

Contribution to mental health of 
children and youth is not a matter of 
either/or: administrators or teachers or 
special services personnel. Close col- 
laboration, one with the other pro- 
duces maximum results. 


How the Curriculum Makes Its Contribution 


Overlooked too often as a contribut- 
ing factor of the schools to the de- 
velopment of mentally healthy indi- 
viduals is the curriculum, itself, and 
how it is taught. Some areas of study 
are specifically designed for personal 
development—the humanities, the arts 
and crafts, home and family life, social 
studies, health and physical education 
—to name a few. Others are equally 
important because they furnish the 
tools of communication and the scien- 
tific skills necessary to make knowl- 
edge and experience usable. 

No longer are children and youth 
divided into competing subject areas. 
When students used to go from mathe- 
matics to English, from biology to 
music, from history to homemaking, 
with little or no integration of these 
areas of study—and sometimes with a 
belittling of one subject by the teacher 
of another—learning was treated 
segmental, with each segment occupy- 
ing a-special compartment in experi- 
ence. Many times these segments 
never got together into a related whole 
in the minds of the learners. 


For the curriculum to make its 


‘potentially great contribution to men- 


tal health, its subject matter now is 
treated as integrated and is shared by 
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In preparation for reading, primary children tell stories, interpret pictures, learn poems 
and songs directly related to their experiences. 


teachers and students alike. Moreover, 
extracurricular activities are now con- 
sidered a part of the developmental 
process. Relating a variety of learning 
experiences, then, is one of the ways 
administrators and teachers * ‘put per 
sonality together again” into a func- 
tioning whole. 

Elementary schools, with their self- 
contained classrooms, as contrasted 
with the old platoon system of shifting 
from classroom to classroom, subject 
to subject, and teacher to teacher, have 
given advance to making each child 
an entity. 

High schools are approaching this 
same important mental health need 
with interdepartmental planning con- 
ferences, exchange teaching between 
related subject areas, and use of a 
broad range of materials designed to 
make a whole of several parts. 
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A Four-Way Stretch Is Essential 


for the curriculum to do well 
share in personality development, it 
should be broad enough in scope to be 
useful, in part at least, to the present 
life of the students. Equally im- 
portant, it must be soundly grounded 
in a working knowledge of the past. 
And likewise, its significance for the 
future should come into focus. 

The fourth stretch is equally im- 
portant. ‘The teacher and the instruc- 
tional methods cmployed should also 
offer the need to “stretch to reach” 
the next step ahead. The “stretch to 
reach” should not overreach abilities 
to the point of risking continuous fail 
ure. Nor should it be so easy that 
success comes with little effort. Edu 
cation should challenge and develop 
the ability of each child or youth. 
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Stimulation to Effort 
ls a Part of Mental Health 


Administrators and teachers who 
take the mental health of their stu- 
dents into account in all they do, are 
those who never forget their own stim- 
ulus function. Enthusiasm, coupled 
with realism, are important facets of 
whatever is being taught or whatever 
activity is being promoted. Excitement 
and thrill from accomplishment are 
the emotional responses to excellence 
in teaching. Recognition for curricular 
or extracurricular achievement is real 
incentive. 

Identification is recognized as im- 
portant in creating interest and in 
choosing a life work or goal, as well. 
Ambition and high purpose come 
through contact with persons who are 
admired and who kindle to new effort. 

Narrow-minded, sarcastic, cynical or 
dogmatic administrators or teachers do 
more than contract the learning range 
of those with whom they work. ‘They 
kill initiative, deaden interest and may 
develop resentment, not only toward 
themselves, but toward all the school 
may have to offer. 

On the other hand, breadth of 
knowledge, depth of insight, sympa- 
thetic understanding, wide experience, 
imagination and idealistic vision go to 
create the “principal or teacher I shall 
never forget.” 


Discipline Is Learning 


Discipline, itself, becomes an inte- 
grated part of learning if school experi- 
ences are to make major contributions 
to healthy self-disciplined personalities. 
Self-discipline and disciplined habits of 
work go hand in hand. These are ex- 
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ceedingly important to character for- 
mation and imperative to meet adult 
problems successfully. 

Discipline, not too long ago, was con- 
sidered subjection to rule and domina- 
tion. ‘Too often it was directed toward 
the personal comfort of adults. ‘Threat 
of failure was assumed to be a good 
technique for increasing effort. “Being 
sent to the principal” was supposed to 
be incentive to good behavior. Ridicule 
was thought to be positive in effect. 
Making a failing or frightened young- 
ster “an example” before his fellow 


students was disguised as “good” dis- 
cipline. 
Newer conceptions of discipline 


come from the understanding that each 
lesson learned well—in or out of the 
classroom—increases ability in self-dis- 
cipline. Authority rests on the stu- 
dents’ respect for the principal or 
teacher as skillful, intelligent leaders. 

However, in all honesty, self-disci- 
pline is among the more difficult “les- 
sons” to learn or to teach. ‘Today, only 
clues are available as to how to become 
and how to help others become, self- 
disciplined individuals. 

To achieve self-discipline, children 
and youth need day-by-day encourage- 
ment, help, correction and supervision. 
Coming to understand what is and is 
not acceptable behavior, what are and 
are not productive attitudes, what con- 
stitute and do not constitute worth- 
while moral and spiritual values, results 


from tedious effort, failures and suc- 
cesses sprinkled along the way. Devel- 
opment of _ self-discipline _ likewise 


comes from opportunity to discover 
one’s capacity to make decisions—and 
to take the consequences of these de- 
cisions. 








Skill in Human Relations Is Learned 


Skill in human relations is learned 
through association with one’s own age 
group and with school administrative 
and teaching personnel, who are repre- 
sentative of older age groups in the 
family and community. It also comes 
from working and playing with differ- 
ent personalities from different culture 
patterns and family backgrounds as 
represented in every classroom. 

Students used to recite back what 
teacher had taught. No real group 
process was involved. There was little 
or no interchange of ideas or interac- 
tion among students themselves except 
on the play ground. ‘This older concept 
minimized relationships and = maxi- 
mized individual study and perform- 
ance. Now, there is real danger the 
pendulum may swing too far the other 
way. 

Individual study, performance and 
achievement are important parts of ed- 
ucation. ‘The individual should read, 
study and even play alone at times. He 
needs opportunity to use his own initia- 
tive and to perform as an individual in 
and out of the classroom. At the same 
time, he also needs to develop the abil- 
ity to be a working group member. ‘The 
balance between group participation 
and individual opportunity to “pursue 
one’s own soul” is delicate to achieve 
but necessary of achievement. It is 
necessary because life after school is 
like that. Most jobs require working 
with other people plus individual skills 
in performance. 

Individual differences in children, 
innate and acquired, suggest that dif- 
ferent degrees of participation in group 
action are needed for personality de- 
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velopment. No one pattern can fit all 
children! Children and youth will be as 
different when they leave school as 
they are when they come into school. 
Our democracy makes room for a wide 
variety of persons. Nevertheless, every 
child needs to feel he belongs in the 
classroom and is a part of the school 
and all it does. Rejection comes when 
he senses he is unwelcome and when 
he is only tolerated by teachers, ad- 
ministrators and fellow students. Com- 
munication of intolerance is often too 
subtle for words. 


Mental Health Develops 
Through Democratic Leadership® 


Whether school in all its phases con- 
tributes to mental health is deter- 
mined, in a final analysis, by how ad- 
ministrators and teachers play their 
dual roles of group leader and individ- 
ual supervisor. 

Each individual leader has responsi- 
bility for planning and coordinating 
activities in the classroom or in non- 
classroom situations. He is a poor 
leader when he cannot delegate re- 
sponsibility, when he delegates too 
much responsibility, or when he feels 
he has to be personally involved in 
every operation. Moreover, he limits 
individual development if he demands 
that all learning be achieved through 
group activity that leaves no time for 
individual enterprise, or vice versa. 

While administrators and teachers 
do carry primary responsibility for 
planning, effective learning comes 
when children or youth gradually ac 


*David Krech and Richard S. Crutchfield, 
Theory and Problems of Social Psychology. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1948. Dis 
cussion on leadership, p. 417-422. 
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quire the ability to share in the plan- 
ning to the degree of their competence 
and within the limits of the objectives 
to be attained. 

Democratic leaders are always ex- 
perts in their groups. They are the 
sources of readily available informa- 
tion. ‘They know where the limits on 
behavior need to be set. Out of their 
maturity and years of study and rich 
experience, they are guides to learners 
who are only started on their way to 
acquiring knowledge, competence, 
skills and basic understanding of rela- 
tionships. 

Leaders represent their groups in the 
total school situation and act as official 
spokesmen concerning regulations and 
activities of the school. Again, this 
function is shared by students insofar 
as their stage of development indi- 
cates.* 


‘For those who wish to pursue the research 
background of some of these ideas—and no re- 
search in the field of education itself is included 
because of the familiarity of educators with it— 
the following names will be suggestive: 

John W. M. Whiting and Irvin L. Child on 
child training and personality; John Dollard and 
others in a series of studies on learning, psycho 
therapy, and aggression; Fritz Redl and David 
Wineman on discipline and handling of aggres 
sive behavior; W. Allison Davis, Robert J. Havig 
hurst and others on cultural factors in personality 
development; Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, Dor 
win Cartwright and others on group process and 
democratic leadership; the study of “authoritarian 
personality” by T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel- 
Brunswich, Daneil J. Levinson, R. Nevitt San- 
ford and also on power in authoritarian and 
democratic social systems as affects of behavior; 
Albert Deutsch on rejection; research reports in 
journals such as the American Journal of Ortho- 





By the same token, leaders are con- 
trollers, but not dominators, of internal 
group relationships. Conflicts and ten- 
sions are mediated and arbitrated by 
the mature personality in the group. 
Impartial judgment is a necessity in 
arbitration and mediation. 

The model for the group, as has been 
said, is its leader. ‘he model should 
be keenly intelligent and high in stand. 
ards. At the same time, he must be 
democratic, empathetic and under- 
standing—an inclusive ideal toward 
which to grow. 

School administrators and teachers, 
then, in the day-by-day leadership and 
supervisory roles—with an assist from 
able special services personnel—make a 
consistent and major contribution, 
equaled only by that of the family, to 
the mental health of millions of chil- 
dren and youth each year. 


psychiatry, the Journal of Human Relations, 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
American Psychologist, American Journal of Soci- 
ology, American Sociological Review, and special 
issues of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences. 

Psychiatrists and psychoanalysts whose writings 
based on clinical findings have added to the in- 
sights and understanding of behavior, personality 
development, and mental health include Karen 
Horney, Sigmund and Anna Freud, Adolf Meyer, 
Franz Alexander, Eric Fromm, Harry Stack Sul- 
livan, James Plant, William and Karl Menninger, 
William Alanson White—to name a few only. 
Other penetrating insights have come from such 
men as Charles Horton Cooley, George Mead, 
William James, and many others. 

A recent analysis of the limits of the group 
approach has been contributed in popular form 
by William H. Whyte, Jr., in Is Anybody Lis- 
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the Importance of People 


Column Editor: 


Peggy Brogan 


In a World of Arrangers 


ONNIE HAS BEEN concerned with 
problems of arrangement for some 
time now. Even as an infant, he soon 
learned that he was living in a world 
that did not have to stay as he found 
it. Shaking the sides of his crib added 
noise to the scheme of things. Crying 
or calling brought his mother, his bot- 
tle or perhaps a scolding. ‘Throwing 
unwelcome cereal from his high chair 
temporarily removed it from his im- 
mediate world. 

Somewhere along the line his learn- 
ings began to include the fact that 
other people too were occupied with 
arranging—that he was an arranger liv- 
ing in a world of arrangers. And as 
would be expected, Ronnie frequently 
found himself involved in problems 
when his ways for arranging did not 
please others or theirs did not please 
him. His mother’s way for having din- 
ner come just when he was in the midst 
of playing with a friend, for example, 
was to him an unsatisfactory way for 
using time—quite as unsatisfactory as 
his habit of not coming on time was to 
his mother. His way for arranging his 
room was not always well received by 
others. Nor was his way for arranging 
the letters in his name, writing from 
right to left. 

But many of his arrangements 
brought special words of praise from 
others—the way he set the table, the 
way he used color and space and ideas 
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to paint a picture at his new easel, the 
way he dictated words in a letter to his 
daddy overseas. 

And many of his arrangements were 
in interaction with others—our arrange- 
ments so to speak. ‘This was how it was 
when he and Fred built a hut in the 
back yard and when he and Jack and 
Katie and the twins made a pond for 
minnows. In many ways this together 
kind of arranging was hard, Ronnie 
knew. But all the knotty problems of 
working things out when more than 
one person has ideas as to how it 
should be done, were well worth the 
effort. No lone arranger could come 
up with half the ideas or create half 
the projects that a couple of pals or a 
gang could! 

} 
Arranging People 

Ronnie’s problems with regard to 
arranging concerned people in anoth- 
er way—the arranging of people them- 
selves. Shoving his little brother Jack 
off his tricycle, for example, was a suc- 
cessful way for getting what he wanted. 
At least it was successful until Jack 
complained to their mother and Ron- 
nie was made to feel that this wasn’t 
the best possible way. Arguing with his 
mother about who would get the first 
helping of dessert or the first story at 
night, the last bath or the last turn to 
sweep the floor, Ronnie began impor- 
tant investigations about the meaning 
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of arranging the stuff of his world in 
terms of basic beliefs about people. 
Are some people the givers, others the 
receivers, in the best arranged world? 
Do some perform the hardest jobs, 
others enjoy the keenest pleasure? 
Should some people be worth more 
than others—should arrangements con- 
firm superiority? 

In Ronnie’s family there is a basic 
belief about people which forms a 
framework for problems of arranging. 
It was in his parents’ deliberate plan- 
ning that Ronnie had his window sill 
for storing treasures, his own chest of 
drawers and the closet hook for his 
snowsuit. But it was also in their plan- 
ning that, when the time was right, he 
and Jack would be faced with the prob- 
lem of sharing a room. It was in their 
plan that Ronnie would have his story 
first at night; but also it was in their 
plan that when the time was right 
Ronnie would learn that his world was 
not threatened if Jack or Sally had the 
story first — that all three children 
would learn the fun of family stories 
where individuals do not have their 
special choice. It was in their plan that 
Ronnie would learn that he could come 
first without having to push others out 
of the way, just as it was in their plan 
that he would learn that he could come 
last without the anxiety of being left 
out. 


Framework Arranging 


Yes, arranging in Ronnie’s family is 
framework arranging. It is based on a 
belief that in this group no one need 
wait anxiously on the outside until 
membership has been approved. Dif- 
ferences of individual members, as well 
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as their mistakes and need for improv- 
ing, are all a part of membership in 
good standing, just as special accom- 
plishments and happiness are. 

Ronnie has many other experiences 
in framework arranging in store for 
him—as a member of a classroom, a 
whole school, various teams and gangs 
and clubs with peers, a neighborhood, 
a community, a society. Arranging in 
terms of beliefs with regard to his own 
group will extend to include beliefs 
with regard to members of other 
groups, even including the difficult de- 
cision of whether or not they are out- 
side of our framework, whether or not 
our framework needs changing. And, 
as he did when he was a young child 
and threw his cereal to the floor, Ron- 
nie will continue to have the feeling 
that just any arrangements are not ac- 
ceptable in his world—that they are al- 
ways a matter of basic beliefs with 
regard to individuals in a social frame- 
work. 

One of the most challenging oppor- 
tunities for Ronnie and his grownups 
to engage in creative arranging is on 
the current agenda. Color is no longer 
an accepted basis for arranging chil- 
dren with regard to opportunities for 
learning. Where once segregation may 
have been unkind or unfair, now it is 
illegal. Action has been taken to give 
further dimensions of reality to our es- 
sential democratic framework. Old ar- 
rangements can no longer work. This 
particular dimension of the framework 
is new. Still, as is always true in creative 
arranging, solutions to the new prob 
lems will grow as people find new ways 
for arranging what has already been 
learned in their experience. The need 
for a new view has been supplied by 
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the changed framework. Specifics will 
be created as children and grownups 
alike find ways for resolving the con- 
flicts within this new framework which 
importantly redefines their environ- 
ment. 

No one need tell Ronnie that frame- 
work arranging is difficult. He has 
known fron: the start that problems 
get tough when a person moves from 
me and my world to a wider world of 
people. But neither need anyone tell 
him that the problems can’t be worked 
out, that bringing in others or encoun- 
tering differing beliefs, is threatening 
to the security of one’s framework. For 
in moving through various stages of the 
group and lone arranger, Ronnie has 
had practical experience in learning to 
work with and help create various 
frameworks. He is ready, as it were, to 
say what do we have by way of re- 
sources and ideas and conflicts to work 
within in the framework of this group? 
What a difficult though challenging 
question facing the grownups who join 
Ronnie in finding and creating solu- 
tions! 

—Prccy Brocan, professional staff, 
Child Education Foundation, 535 E. 
S4th Street, New York 28, New York. 
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What the 





Resourceful Teacher 





Needs to Know 





about Spelling 





To increase the pupil's knowl- 
edge of word meanings, of derived 
word forms, and of correct word 
use in context—are these among 
the aims of a spelling program? 

Of course they are, if the spelling 
program is one for today's pupils, 
one that considers spelling as a 
part of the language arts. And a 
resourceful teacher knows that 
the pupil's spelling text and the 
teacher's guide should contain 
materials for these interrelated 
learnings. 


WORD POWER THROUGH 
SPELLING, for grades 2 through 8, 
is a program for mastering spell- 
ing. It is also a tool for the study 
of language. Through the experi- 
ences that it provides, pupils learn 
to understand all aspects of words. 
In this program, spelling is lan- 
guage. 


To make sure that your spelling 
program contributes to the total 
language growth of your pupils, 
examine and use WORD POWER 
THROUGH SPELLING. 


Silver Burdett 





45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Chicago ® Dallas ¢ San Francisco 











Uniting Forees + Improve Edueation 






Column Editor: Francis L. Drag 
Contributor: J. Paul Leonard 


Accent on the Positive 


Is RECENT YEARS we have heard a great 

deal of criticism of public education, 
and the professional educator has spent 
much time in mending fences, correct- 
ing misunderstanding and offering re- 
buttals. In the process we may have lost 
sight of the positive forces which work 
in favor of sound programs of public 
education. Let us assess some of these 
helpful forces. 

First, we are dealing with the most 
precious resources in our country—our 
young boys and girls. The story of 
Abraham is dramatic, not because he 
was called upon to sacrifice his gold, 
but rather his son—the most precious 
thing he had. No thinking parent is 
willing to sell short the education of 
his own children, and parents are so 
numerous, influential and active in 
every community in our nation that 
they will support and fight for a good 
sound program of education. 

The responsibility of professional 
school people is to keep parents in- 
formed about how the school is helping 
their children and what the schools 
need to help them better. But we need 
to listen to parents’ questions and to 
answer them boldly and honestly and, 
above all, clearly enough so that they 
can understand. We sell no one an 
idea if it is so vague it cannot be under- 
stood, and sometimes we educators are 
so vague we fail even to convince our- 
selves. ‘The greatest source of strength 
the public school can command comes 
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from a satisfied parent. His enthusiasm 
is contagious and his loyalty is truly ef- 
fective when he is convinced someone 
is trying to rob his child by false doc- 
trine or by short support. 

Second, we have a great reservoir of 
satished parents. Polls of parental 
opinion have been taken in many com- 
munities in the United States and 
every poll shows far more satisfaction 
than discontent. This great supply of 
good will needs more cultivation. We 
sometimes take it for granted and 
neglect it, as we sometimes take our 
own family for granted. But if we are 
to extend our area of support and 
friendship we would be well advised to 
start with our friends and multiply our 
effectiveness by their cooperative effort 
in our behalf. 

Third, we have the resource of a suc- 
cessful record. Many studies show that 
the schools have done a significant job 
of teaching a vast number of boys and 
gitls, with freedom and distractions “ 
about them, the skills they need i 
order to succeed and the principles they 
need in order to be loyal. We have not 
succeeded equally w ell with all indi- 
viduals—an impossibility of course; but 
no one expects this, even though each 
parent views the school largely in terms 
of what it has done for his child. When 
he sees failure here he generalizes to 
other children and schools. And while 
we have many unfinished tasks in mak- 
ing our schools better, we have a great 
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record of success and we should build 
more heavily upon it. 

Fourth, we have throughout Amer- 
ica enlightened people who make up 
our cities and counties, people who be- 
lieve in education and its value. We 
are not starting afresh. We are build- 
ing daily upon an accepted belief that 
if our country is to continue prosper- 
ous, if our great industries and business 
enterprises are to be staffed with skilled 
hands and trained minds, if our nation 
is to remain free and lead other nations 
from oppression and dictatorship, we 
must depend upon the schools to edu- 

cate our youth. The great discussion 
over costs and frills is over details of 
methods and organization and content, 
and not over basic principles. ‘There is 
a great area of agreement and shared 
goals between professional educators 
and the general public, and we can 
count on the continued support of 
business, industry and parents if we but 
help them to understand our problems, 
call upon them for help and advice, 
share with them our shortcomings and 
build upon their confidence in our ef- 
forts and our personnel. 

Fifth, we have a great tradition of 
public service, of loyalty and devotion 
to our cause and of freedom from dis- 
honesty and graft. Probably no other 
public servants have been so free from 
cheap politics, misuse of public funds, 
embezzlement or unsocial conduct as 
those in professional education. ‘The 
public is aware of this and we, there- 
fore, do not have the loss of public con- 





fidence in our profession. The same 
thing is true regarding loyalty to the 
ideals of our country, and this is true 
in spite of the great furor that has ac- 
companied the doubts cast upon a few 
of our members. Even these _indi- 
viduals are so few that our profession 
is as free of them as a certain well 
known soap is free of impurities. 
‘These five resources are great sources 
of strength for public education and are 
positive factors our profession can use 
to increase support of schools and to 
strengthen public sentiment in favor of 
our system of free public education. 
‘These resources are attitudes of favor 
which many businesses spend millions 
to build for their products. Any in- 
dustry would be tremendously wealthy 
that had the favor for its commodities 
which we have for the public schools. 
If we educators can build wisely on 
these positive factors of community 
support no forces of influence can 
seriously harm our schools. ‘The loud 
talk of a few may make a louder echo 
than the silent satisfaction of the mil- 
lions, but in a democracy the constant 
voice of the masses who want the best 
we can give their children will not be 
silenced. ‘These positive factors be- 
come our support as we teachers suc- 
ceed in our task of educating the young 
insofar as we develop understanding, 
appreciation and cooperation. ‘To this 
end we should devote our major efforts. 
Paut LEONARD, president, San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California. 
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Curriculum News ana Bulletine 


Column Editor: Joseph |. Hall 
Director of Curriculum and Publications 


State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon 


HE FUNCTION of this column _ has 

been broadened to include news of 
curriculum happenings in various parts 
of our country. Please mail to the 
column editor, at the address above, 
news of recent curriculum develop- 
ments, workshops, personnel changes, 
or techniques or ideas which might be 
of interest to other ASCD members. 
Also send along any new curriculum 
bulletins you would like considered for 
review in the magazine. 

In the October 1954 Educational 
Leadership, this column carried a list 
of future monthly themes for which 
special materials were needed. Your 
cooperation in providing news or bul- 
letins on the special topics will be ap- 
preciated. And now for the news. . 

e School districts in Maine are be- 
coming more concerned with meeting 
the individual occupational needs of 
youth in their communities, according 
to FRANK Foster of the University of 
Maine. For example, the Portland 
Schools have recently set up a special 
program that serves the needs of those 
who follow the sea with courses offered 
in marine engineering, navigation, and 
problems of fishing and shipping in 
and out of the port of Portland. 

e According to Mitton Go p of the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Washington, conserva- 
tion and outdoor education are receiv- 
ing emphasis in the general curriculum 
pattern in his state. The Office con- 
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ducted a program in 1953 which at- 
tracted over 75 teachers and admin- 
istrators interested in developing skills 
in working with children in outdoor 
situations. ‘This year four colleges pro- 
vided workshops in that area with 
total enrollment of over 150. A number 
of school districts in the state have 
been operating outdoor programs and 
far more have been concerned with 
conservation. ‘he Office has developed 
a close relationship with the forest 
product industries through the newly- 
formed Washington Education and 
Forest Industries Committee. This 
committee has just published a book- 
let called Where to Go, Who to Con- 
tact! which lists speakers, plant tours 
and field trips to forest industries in 
the State of Washington. 

e ‘The California State Department 
of Education and the University of 
California at Los Angeles sponsored 
during the summer a four-week con- 
ference on “The Organization and 
Supervision of the Elementary School.” 
Purpose of the conference, according 
to BerNARD LonspALe of the California 
State Department, was to help persons 
in supervisory positions increase their 
competency in managing supervisor- 
teacher relationships. Observation and 
supervisory conferences with teachers 
and evaluation of the conferences by 
observers was one of the clinic pro- 
cedures employed at the meeting. 
HELEN HEFFERNAN of the California 
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State Department of Education served 
as director of the conference. 


@ Grant McALexanper, Richfield, 
Minnesota, reports the formation last 
spring by the State Commissioner of 
Education of a State Committee for 
the Study and Improvement of Edu- 
cation in Minnesota. Tw enty members 
have been appointed who represent 
such lay and professional groups as the 
Citizens’ League, School Board Asso- 
ciations, P'I'A’s, colleges and univer- 


sities, superintendents and _ principals 
organizations, and the Minnesota 
ASCD. 


e Word from PrupENCE Bostwick 
indicates that the Denver Public 
Schools have been working for the past 
three years with a Parents’ Advisory 
Committee on Curriculum in the de- 
velopment of a new social studies guide 
for kindergarten through grade twelve. 
The over-all Parents’ Committee in- 
cludes the president of each of 93 
building associations. ‘The committee 
asked that it be given a share in the 
actual building of the guide, so four 
parents were named as working mem- 
bers of the social studies guide com- 
mittee where they work along with 
principals, coordinators, supervisors 
and classroom teachers. ‘his fall the 
first part of the guide is to come off 
the press. Again, the teacher and parent 
members of the committee will plan 
ways of introducing the guide to PTA 
and faculty study groups and will share 
in carrying out the design. 


e The public schools of Newcastle, 
Indiana, have a vertical planning group 
consisting of representatives of kinder- 
garten through grade twelve working 
in the Language Arts area. This group 
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has been working on analyzing written 
communications and setting up a con- 
tent chart which indicates expectations 
and maintenance programs for various 
age groups. Staff members, writes 
PEARL Dunn, are frequently surprised 
to hear what teachers at other levels 
are doing. A frequent comment is, 
“Why, we're working on that, too!” 
e For the past two years a twelve- 
grade program of curriculum improve- 
ment has been under way in the school 
department of Warwick, Rhode Island 
under the leadership of Superintendent 
Cares B. MacKay. ‘Techniques have 
included getting the superintendent, 
two assistant ,superintendents, three 
high school principals, supervisors and 
some of the elementary principals of 
the district involved in a seminar in 
the philosophy and organization of the 
curriculum. ‘This action on the part of 
the status people of the district and 
the hard work they engaged in attract- 
ed the attention of the school person- 
nel and gave them incentive to do some 
work on their own. In succeeding 
months, teachers and principals were 
encouraged in action research with 
Professor J. Epwarp Casey of the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island retained as a 
continuing consultant. Subject matter 
committees were set up which cut 
across all grade levels. Special work- 
shops for ‘elementary principals and 
secondary school department heads 
were organized to develop philosophy 
and materials. Out of these workshops 
there developed a district-wide com- 
prehension investigation of reading 
which resulted in effective recommen- 
dations for improvement. Not all 
teachers in the school system have been 
involved in the program. The number 
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is increasing, however, as teachers see 
their fellow workers involved in an 
activity that pays off in tangible results 
in the classroom. 


e@ ArtHurR W. Fosnay of Ohio State 
University sends word of the Ohio 
ASCD-sponsored workshop on action 
research at Urbana Junior College 
during the summer. ‘The second suc- 
cessful ASCD workshop held in Ohio, 
it enrolled 70 participants and was 
directed by VERNA Watters of Kent 
State Univ ersity assisted by Max Goop- 
son and Paut Kronur of Ohio State 
University. 


e In the Waterloo, Iowa, Public 
Schools a study involving 350 third 
grade youngsters was conducted to de- 
termine the effect which a basic phon- 
ics program in isolation would have 
upon reading and spelling skills. ‘The 
study was carried on over a two-year 
period by Miss Evetyn Peterson, di- 
rector of elementary education. The 
results were definite and helped teach- 
ers arrive at a conviction concerning a 
basic phonics program. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 


e Fort Smith Public Schools, A 
Handbook of Science for Grades One 
and Two: Fort Smith, Arkansas, 1954, 
47 p. (mimeographed ) 

This handbook was developed by 
practitioners with the non-science spe- 
cialist in mind. It contains suggestions, 
activities and sources that will be help- 
ful to all teachers. Suggestions are 
made as to when and how to begin 
teaching science. ‘The first-grade section 
especially lists many science activities 
which are an integral part of the rest of 
the primary curriculum. 
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e John J. DeBoer, Paul B. Hale, 
Esther Landin and Alice Lohrer, Read- 
ing for Living: An Index to Reading 
Materials for Use in Human Relations 
Programs in Secondary Schools. Illinois 
Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 18, 
Springfield, Office of the Illinois Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 1953, 
170 p. 

Another of the well-known Illinois 
curriculum bulletins, this one is de- 
signed to promote the development of 
techniques appropriate to the use of 
literature in helping youth solve prob- 
lems of personal adjustment and hu- 
man relations. Annotations of books 
and shorter selections dealing with 
many of the problems faced by youth 
are included. Although the list of titles 
is not exhaustive, it is extensive enough 
to give the secondary teacher many ex- 
cellent sources to be placed in the 
hands of youth. 


e@ Portland Public Schools, Instruc- 
tional Guide, Second Revision, Three 
Sections—Primary, Intermediate, and 
Upper Grades. Portland, Oregon Pub- 
lic Schools, 1953, 119, 115, 113 p. 
(multilith ). 


In very readable form these three 
guides make available to teachers the 
purposes, sequence of learning activi- 
tics, suggested teaching aids, means of 
evaluation and bibliography for each 
of the common elementary school sub- 
ject areas. An outstanding feature of 
the three guides is a section describing 
the general characteristics of the chil- 
dren about whom the guide was de- 
signed. ‘I‘hree columns headed, “What 
They Are Like,” “What They Need,” 
and “What to Do” are invaluable to 
the developmental-minded teacher. 
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Column Editor: William M. Alexander 
Author: Baker M. Hindman 


Research Related to Discrimination 


URING recent years, there has been 

a considerable amount of concern 
among educators, psychologists, sociol- 
ogists and, to a lesser degree, among 
the general public, regarding segrega- 
tion and discrimination against Ne- 
groes in the United States. In the past 
two decades, a wealth of literature has 
been available which deals with the 
effects of discrimination upon the life 
and personality of the Negro in Amer- 
ica. A considerable portion of these 
writings have been philosophical dis- 
cussions, dealing with the human val- 
ues involved. Some have been fictional 
works; several novels dealing with the 
personality development of Negro 
adolescents have had wide, popular ap- 
peal. ‘hese works have undoubtedly 
done much to call the attention of the 
American people to the adverse effects 
of discrimination upon the personality 
of Negroes, but a relatively small por- 
tion of the available literature deals 
with factual information obtained from 
scientific research procedures. 

In very recent years, interest and con- 
cern regarding this problem have been 
heightened by at least two factors. In 
the first place, in 1952, five cases 
reached the United States Supreme 
Court which attacked the constitution- 
ality of segregation in the public 


Baker M. Hindman is director of second- 
dary education, Dade County Schools, 
Miami, Florida. 
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schools and, for the first time, the 
“separate but equal” theory of public 
education met a substantial challenge. 
The preliminary decision of the Su- 
preme Court was handed down in May 
1954, supporting the plaintiffs’ claim 
that segregation, per se, was discrimina- 
tory. ‘This has pointed up the fact that 
the problem has passed beyond the dis- 
cussion stage and that educators are to 
be faced, in the near future, with the 
necessity of an action program to deal 
with the situation which, if it is to be 
effective, must be based on facts, scien- 
tifically obtained. 

A second factor which has accen- 
tuated the acuteness and immediacy of 
the problem stems from the crisis in 
international relations. ‘Those con- 
cerned with our foreign policy have 
been alarmed over our loss of prestige 
and leadership among the nonwhite 
two-thirds of the world’s population. 
Communistic propaganda has capital- 
ized on our relegation of Negroes to a 
status of inferior citizenship, and on 
its own claims, invalid though they 
may be, to equal treatment of all 
races. 

‘The first comprehensive study of the 
personality of Negro youth was made 
in 1940-41, under the sponsorship of 
the American Youth Commission. 
The commission was established 
1935 by the American Council on Edu- 
cation and was given specific instruc- 
tions to study the needs of American 
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youth and suggest ways and means of 
meeting these needs. Four studies in 
this research project dealt with the 
problems of Negro youth in four differ- 
ent sections of the nation. Relying, in 
general, upon a case-study technique, 
the four studies pointed up the fact 
that discrimination did, in fact, have 
an adverse effect upon the personality 
development of Negro youth. ‘The 
results of these studies were published 
in volumes by Davis and Dollard (3), 
Frazier (4), Johnson (8), and Warner, 
Junker, and Adams (10). 

An American Dilemma, by Myrdal 
(9), has become a classic of sociological 
research. ‘The author, a Swedish 
sociologist, was brought to this country 
to make an impartial, unbiased inves- 
tigation of the conditions of life for 
American Negroes. ‘The result was an 
extensive and intensive survey of every 
phase of the social and economic life 
of Negroes in the United States. 

In 1949, Goff (5) made a study of 
the problems and emotional difficulties 
of Negro elementary school children 
in New York City and St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Using interviews with children 
and their parents, she obtained impor- 
tant factual information as to the types 
of discriminatory experiences which the 
children had had and their emotional 
reactions to these experiences. She 
found that, even at this early age, many 
of these children had undergone trau- 
matic experiences because of their iden- 
tification as members of a minority 
group, that they were quite conscious 
of the status of inferiority which so- 
ciety had imposed upon them and that 
they were already emotionally dis- 
turbed by these experiences. 

The writer’s study (6, 7) was closely 
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related to the Goff study. It sought 
the same kinds of information from 
Negro high school youth. Using 
an open-end questionnaire technique, 
somewhat projective in nature, it iden- 
tified the kinds of discriminatory exper- 
iences which were most common to 
the youth and obtained some signifi- 
cant information regarding their re- 
sultant feelings. The subjects utilized 
for this study were the 497 Negro 
youth enrolled in the eleventh grade 
of the Dade County (Miami) high 
schools. Perhaps the most significant 
finding of this research, in terms of 
pertinence to current problems, was 
that the Negro youth possess quite 
strong feelings of resentment toward 
the pattern of segregation and discrimi- 
nation in which they are forced to 
live. A substantial majority of them 
indicated that racial segregation and 
discrimination were, in their opinions, 
crucial social problems. Many of them 
expressed themselves in extremely hos- 
tile, and even unprintable terms re- 
garding the laws and mores which 
support the segregated system. 

This finding refutes the popular 
stereotype, frequently found, especially 
in the South, of the Negro as a happy 
carefree individual who. is happy and 
contented with his lot and who would 
be really unhappy if segregation were 
abolished and he were thrown into 
contact and competition with “su- 
perior” white persons. It also refutes 
the statement, recently made by some 
of the political leaders in the South, 
that Negroes themselves prefer segre- 
gated, but equal, schools. It is possible, 
of course, and perhaps even probable, 
that, while Negroes object to segrega- 
tion in principle, when they are actual- 
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ly confronted with integrated, or de- 
segregated, schools, they may actually 
prefer to stay in the present segregated 
schools. This hypothesis finds some 
credence in one of the findings of the 
study, viz., that many of the Negro 
youth evinced feelings of insecurity or 
rejection when they entered any kind 
of an interracial situation. Obviously, 
more research is needed to discover 
what Negro youth would actually do 
if confronted with a choice between a 
segregated and a nonsegregated school. 

A recent study by Clark (2) deserves 
careful attention by school adminis- 
trators who are faced with the prob- 
lems of abolishing segregation in their 
schools. Many questions are arising as 
to the best procedure to follow in 
working out such a program. Should 
desegregation be immediate or gradual? 
Should it comprise the entire school 
system or one grade at a time? Should 
it be effected through authoritarian or 
persuasive measures, etc? Clark’s study 
consists of a survey of the procedures 
which have been followed in integrat- 
ing the schools in many sections of the 
country and indicates the steps which 
were taken to insure their success. 

One other instance of research, deal- 
ing with segregation in the schools, is 
deserving of special attention. ‘This 
research, largely historical in nature, 
was sponsored by the Ford Foundation 
and is popularly known as the Ash- 
more Project (1). It shows, irrefut- 
ably, that the wall of segregation has 
been crumbling for several years and 
that much progress has been made in 
modifying, if not eliminating, the na- 
tion’s discriminatory laws and mores, 
before the recent cases even reached 
the Supreme Court. 
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Much more research is needed, and 
it 1s needed urgently; time is “running 
out.” We need more knowledge re- 
garding the actual attitudes of Negroes 
toward segregation or _ integration. 
Many statements have appeared in the 
newspapers concerning this question. 
None of these statements has been 
based upon knowledge of the facts; 
there is reason to suspect that some of 
them have been based upon nothing 
more substantial than wishful think- 
ing. ‘The writer knows of one study, 
now under way, which is investigating 
the attitudes of Negro teachers to- 
ward the total problem of desegrega- 
tion. This, too, should provide some 
significant information. 

More knowledge is also needed re- 
garding the attitudes of white youth 
and adults regarding segregation and 
discrimination. ‘There is evidence (in 
the writer’s own study as well as in 
others) that many white persons, even 
in the deep South, are not willing to 
support the segregation system. How 
numerous are these people? A ques- 
tion was raised in the writer’s study: 
Are the unpleasant experiences, re- 
ported by the Negro youth, actually 
examples of racial discrimination or 
could the discrimination have some 
other basis, such as the youth of the 
subjects, their appearance, or their 
manners? An investigation of tue ex- 
periences of white youth might shed 
some light on this question. Do they, 
too, encounter discrimination? Is it 
true, as has been stated, that many 
Southern white parents will send their 
children to private schools when segre- 
gation is abolished? 

Answers to these and many other 
questions are needed soon. The more 
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out all grades when you use — 


CORRELATION in 


by Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D. 


Holds the child’s interest from the first 
grade, starting with simple printing u 
to finished cursive writing in the eighth 
grade. Helps develop good students— 
good citizens—as well as good writers. 


Provides for individual differences in pupils—including 
the left handed child. 


factual knowledge we possess regarding 
the total problem of discrimination, 
the more intelligent attack we can 
make on the problems facing us in 
the immediate future. 
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Cigniticant Books in Review 


LEADERSHIP AND INTELLIGENCE. By Mar- 
garet Fisher. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1954. 

INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP. By Gordon 
N. Mackenzie, Stephen M. Corey and 
Associates. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1954. 

The first volume is a critique of Karl 
Mannheim’s theory of the intellectual 
élite as found in his Ideology and 
Utopia, Man and Society in an Age 
of Reconstruction, Diagnosis of Our 
Time, and Freedom, Power and Demo- 
cratic Planning. For this reviewer who 
had read only one of Mannheim’s 
works, Fisher did a service in providing 
a review and synthesis of Mannheim’s 
major concepts of leadership in a free 
society. However, Dr. Fisher’s greatest 
contribution lies in the criticism which 
she makes of Mannheim’s theories. 
She indicts his concepts of an intel- 
lectual élite in the light of American 
pragmatism as advanced by James, 
Peirce, and Dewey. She also credits 
Raup and Benne for many of the 
viewpoints on practical intelligence 
which she places in contrast with 
Mannheim’s method of Reason. 

Very briefly, Dr. Fisher attempts to 
show that Mannheim’s plea for a de- 
tached, “relatively, free-floating intel- 
ligentsia” can result only in an intel- 
lectual élite. This élite will be divorced 
from the ebb and flow of social re- 
construction until its method of Reas- 
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on has revealed the necessary “social 
mechanisms” for a free society. At that 
time, “the intellectual élite can organ- 
ize the masses, securing desired behav- 
ior patterns through control of groups, 
communities, situations, field struc- 
tures, and social mechanisms... . ‘The 
task of education therefore is to find, 
select, and train the exceptionally cap- 
able intellectuals for such a task of 
planning.” 

Fisher rejects such a concept of 
social planning and organization in 
favor of the method of intelligence 
employed by all members of a demo- 
cratic society, which “makes the prob- 
lem of participation in self-regulative 
groups central to the study of leader- 
ship and eventuates in a_ theory 
of leadership as the investment of 
authority by groups in their chosen 
agents.” 

Here we have expounded once again 
two points of view regarding the na- 
ture and source of leadership. ‘The 
ground has been ploughed before many 
times in many ways. For this reviewer, 
Fisher has brought into sharper focus 
the essential differences between an 
aristocratic, and therefore necessarily 
authoritarian concept of leadership, 
and a democratic, experimental ap- 
proach to the development of leader- 
ship personnel and practice; it is not 
that leadership and freedom are in- 
compatible, but that leadership vested 
in any person or group by reason 
of their superior political, economic, 
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social or intellectual position, may 
threaten or destroy freedom. 


Leadership Development 


The second of the above two vol- 
umes comes to grips with the problem 
of leadership development. Here the 
crucial problem is how to translate 
concepts which place a premium on 
the emergence of leadership in self- 
regulating groups into practices which 
encourage wholehearted participation 
in the improvement of instruction. 
The setting is a real school situation 
(Denver, Colorado), involving that 
school system’s thirty-five principals 
and coordinators. As such, this book 
should be of value to all who are 
interested in problems of discovering, 
developing and utilizing school person- 
nel for better educational programs. 
One interesting feature of the book is 
that large portions of it were written 
by participants in the leadership de- 
velopment program at Denver, rather 
than having the report prepared alone 
by the consultants in the project, in 
this case personnel of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation. 

The first half of the book is devoted 
to a theoretical framework for leader- 
ship and its development. A number 
of concepts of leadership and group 
work are drawn from social psycholo- 
gists such as Knickerbocker, Gouldner, 
McGregor, Krech and Crutchfield and 
are translated into the setting of edu- 
cational leadership. This is a_ real 
contribution, as much of this kind 
of writing has been couched hereto- 
fore in terms of business management, 
industrial relations, social welfare work 
and military affairs. In this book we 
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find the emphasis in theory-develop- 
ment and examples of practice to be 
on problems in educational leadership. 

Perhaps the most challenging part 
of the first half of the book is Chap- 
ter 4, “Improvement of Instructional 
Leadership.” ‘This is understandable 
since it bridges the theory and practice 
aspects of the book. In the foreword 
the statement is made, “Administra- 
tive and supervisory officers generally 
are concerned with improving the work 
of teachers. Rarely do they give serious 
attention to improving their own com- 
petence as instructional leaders.” 

Chapter + discusses the conditions 
essential to an effective leadership edu- 
cation program (compatibility of goals 
and means, participation by entire of- 
ficial leadership hierarchy, adequate 
preparation for the program, an atmos- 
phere of freedom, and opportunities 
for group work). 

Part II of the book gives im detail 
an account of the Denver setting, the 
project’s activities, small face-to-face 
operations in groups, and the evalu- 
ation of the project. 

In fact, the major contribution of 
this book lies in its value for school 
systems concerned with leadership de- 
velopment and doubtful about how to 
proceed. ‘This is no handbook, but 
rather a report of some action research 
undertaken by one group of instruc- 
tional leaders to improve their own 
leadership behavior. ‘The chief purpose 
of the report is “to stimulate other 
instructional leaders in other school 
systems to engage in a similar study 
of their activities.” 

—Reviewed by Paut M. Hatverson, 
associate professor of education, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
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Dramatize your teaching with 
real-life situations like... 





Trains talk, too! 


One of 22 new units planned to accompany World 
Book, the transportation unit organizes in desirable 
teaching sequence the 660 references to World Book’s 
155 different articles on transportation. Also included 
are study questions, answers, and activities designed to 
make teaching easier and more effective. 


When you are riding in a car alongside a train and you 
hear the Diesel blow two long blasts, a short one, then a 
long one, do you know it means “Better be careful — 
grade crossing ahead’’? 


This signal is just one of the many “train talk” messages 
explained in World Book’s intriguing new 16-page 
article on “Railroad.” There are thousands of other fas- 
cinating facts in World Book about transportation, and 
it’s easy to bring this important subject to life with the 
new Unit Teaching Plan on transportation. 
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Send now for your free copy of the “transportation” 
unit. With it you will receive also free an index to World 
Book’s 22 new Unit Teaching Plans, which have been 
especially well received by both curriculum workers 
and teachers. Each is a teaching plan for some impor- 
tant school topic. Each is easily adapted to any desired 
grade level. Fill in and send the coupon today. 


through 8. 
Mr. George M. Hayes, World Book 
Dept. 1431, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Free! world Book's, Unit Teaching Plan on “Transporta- 
tion’’ and index to 22 new Unit Teaching Plans for grades 4 





